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THE  CITY 
POLITICS  AND  PLANNING 

WILLIAM  B.  HARRISON,  Former  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  the  economic  soundness  of  city  and 
regional  planning.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  rather  large  political  sub- 
division, an  experience  that  has  afforded  me  a  glimpse  into  public 
officialdom  and  its  own  peculiar  problems  and  handicaps.  Planners 
and  politicians  both  have  their  pet  corns. 

All  technical  functions  of  government  suffer  from  political  handi- 
caps. That  will  be  true  of  any  Simon-pure  republic.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion generally  accepted  by  our  citizens  and  born  of  their  willingness 
to  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  self-perpetu- 
ating and  eventually  despotic  bureaucracy.  Planning  is  a  public 
function  and  it  must  of  necessity  rub  elbows  with  politics.  Indeed, 
to  attain  the  best  results  the  two  must  march  arm  in  arm,  temper- 
ing the  sharpness  of  their  differences  with  some  effort  at  mutual 
understanding.  Planners,  even  as  machinists,  must  work  with 
the  tools  at  hand.  It  would  not  do  to  throw  up  the  job,  or  unduly 
disparage  it,  simply  because  a  balky  lathe  will  not  produce  the 
ideal  product.  Instead,  we  should  draw  comfort  and  reassurance 
from  the  pronounced  gains  we  have  made  in  spite  of  political  blocks 
and  interferences.  We  should,  perhaps,  try  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  inner  workings  of  this  self-imposed  political  system 
that  frustrates  us  at  times  and  about  which  we  often  complain, 
but  of  which  we  are  part  and  parcel. 
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There  are  certain  familiar  political  hurdles  which  the  advocate 
of  the  plan  must  either  clear  or  run  around  or  knock  down  if  he 
hopes  to  successfully  initiate  and  sustain  his  objective.  All  of  you 
have  met  with  some  of  them  and  I  expect  most  of  you  have  met 
with  all  of  them.  I  have  entitled  them,  not  in  order  of  importance, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Death  in  Committee. 

2.  The  Fs  Have  It. 

3.  The  Boys  in  the  Trenches. 

4.  The  Gospel  of  Expediency. 

5.  The  Plain  Handout. 

6.  The  Shifting  Sands. 

The  Death  in  Committee:  Planning  requires  enabling  legislation. 
In  most  cases  that  brings  us  to  the  halls  of  the  state  legislature. 
Barring  ex-mayors,  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  lower  form  of 
animal  life  than  a  state  legislator.  At  least,  that  seems  to  be  the 
commonly  accepted  opinion.  A  man  may  for  years  lead  a  decent, 
God-fearing  existence  in  his  community,  but  the  moment  he 
assumes  the  role  of  a  state  law-maker  he  is  a  changed  creature. 
His  name  and  deeds  are  associated  with  bribery  and  corruption  as 
casually  as  one  would  speak  of  measles  in  his  family.  In  turn,  the 
law-maker  begins  to  learn  that  behind  many  an  apparently  inno- 
cent measure  there  lurks  a  sinister  motive.  Into  this  atmosphere 
of  mutual  distrust  the  planner  marches,  all  enthused  with  high 
purpose  and  practical  idealism.  He  has  behind  him  the  women's 
clubs,  the  luncheon  clubs,  the  professional  groups  and  a  special 
committee  from  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But,  when  the 
cross  currents  have  got  in  their  work,  he  finds  his  legislation  igno- 
miniously  shelved  and  himself  shunted  up  a  creek  without  a 
paddle.  From  then  on  he  is  more  wary  and  more  wise.  Over  at 
our  Kentucky  state  capitol  we  fought  that  battle  for  six  years, 
accepting  two  inglorious  defeats.  The  charges  and  counter-charges 
flew  thick  and  fast.  Finally  we  won  out,  not  through  the  per- 
suasion of  our  eloquence  but  through  a  violent  partisan  and  political 
decapitation  of  a  member  of  the  upper  house  whose  efforts  had 
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mainly  contributed  to  our  previous  defeats.  I  was  sorry  in  a  way 
because,  outside  of  his  opposition  to  planning  and  zoning,  he  was 
a  very  pleasant  gentleman  and  an  able  legislator. 

The  Ps  Have  It:  It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  privilege  of  adopting 
the  plan.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  exercise  that  privilege.  Just 
around  the  corner  stands  the  next  hurdle,  the  active  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  local  public  authorities.  This  is  largely  a 
selling  proposition  and  the  sales  resistance  will  be  found  in  two 
perfectly  understandable  and  excusable  characteristics— Ignorance 
and  Inertia.  You  will  have  found  the  mayor  and  his  legislative 
body  men  of  normal  intelligence,  but  you  will  have  also  found 
them  woefully  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  the  community  plan. 
Your  own  good  secretary  vouches  for  the  story  of  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  mayor  who  stated  that  he  believed  in  planning  and  in- 
tended to  go  into  it  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  some  important 
street  and  sewer  work  and  a  school  building  program! 

Inertia  manifests  itself  in  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  and  push 
behind  the  plan.  The  official  may  be  all  for  it,  but  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  engender  any  excitement  over  it.  The  public  applauds 
an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  finance  an  expert 
survey  of  impermanent  electric  rates,  but  the  same  sum  for  a 
comprehensive  projection  of  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  community  itself  doesn't  meet  with  the  same 
gratifying  response.  You  will  find  this  reaction  most  pronounced 
in  the  battle-scarred  veterans  of  many  years  of  public  service.  My 
advice  is  to  get  to  them  while  they  are  fresh  on  the  job. 

The  Boys  in  the  Trenches:  The  plan  having  been  authoritatively 
launched,  the  question  of  administration  arises.  A  technician  and 
his  staff  must  be  selected.  Now,  to  a  certain  group  of  very  active, 
very  capable  and  distinctly  vociferous  people,  these  are  just  so 
many  more  jobs  to  swell  the  reward  for  the  faithful.  Don't  ridicule 
or  underestimate  this  situation,  for  every  elective  public  official 
(and  most  of  the  appointive)  in  these  United  States,  no  matter  how 
lofty  his  position  or  statesmanlike  his  mantle,  knows  that  he  must 
trace  his  accession  right  straight  on  down  to  the  lowly  precinct 
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organizations.  These  are  the  men  who  shoulder  their  guns, 
literally  sometimes,  and  go  forth  to  do  battle  for  and  with  democ- 
racy before  and  on  election  day.  These  are  the  fellows  who  beat 
the  bushes  and  search  the  highways  and  byways,  dragging  out  the 
indifferent  voters  and  gently  persuading  them  to  vote  and  vote 
right.  They  organize  the  speakings,  the  fish-frys,  the  parades  and 
the  moonlight  excursions.  In  fact  they  are  responsible  for  95%  of 
all  of  the  intense  feeling  that  adds  so  much  interest  to  the  average 
political  campaign. 

So,  a  qualified  engineer  is  wanted.  Bill  Jones  is  a  superior 
draughtsman  at  the  iron  works  and  furthermore  his  brother 
brought  in  the  55th  precinct  of  the  5th  ward  by  the  splendidly 
efficient  majority  of  228  to  46.  That's  qualification  enough  for 
any  man. 

Here's  need  for  understanding.  Picture  the  agony  of  the  Mayor 
as  he  acquiesces  in  reaching  out  a  thousand  miles  to  select  a  total 
stranger  for  a  $3,600  public  post.  Picture  the  hurt  indignation  of 
those  hardy  warriors  who  fought  the  fight  that  elected  the  officials 
who  in  turn  made  the  city  plan  possible.  This  is  a  critical  moment 
for  the  plan.  It  requires  infinite  tact  and  judicious  compromise, 
with  the  key  position  as  your  objective. 

The  Gospel  of  Expediency:  Let  me  remind  you  again  that  the 
Planning  Commission  is  a  creature  of  government  which  itself  is 
a  creature  of  the  people.  As  such,  it  is  expected  to  be  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  All  of  us  know  that  it  cannot  be 
wholly  or  even  satisfactorily  responsive.  Life  is  thus  made  very 
hard  for  the  commissioners,  the  lay  members  struggling  to  maintain 
the  essential  integrity  of  the  plan  and  the  ex-officio  members  trying 
to  go  along  with  them,  but  always  with  an  ear  to  the  ground. 

I  recall  very  vividly  a  personal  experience.  A  substantial  bond 
issue  had  been  authorized  by  our  citizens  for  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings.  With  that  subtlety  alone  possessed  by  them,  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  railroads  had  managed  to  string  out  negoti- 
ations to  a  point  where  the  public  was  becoming  impatient.  We 
had  selected  a  particularly  irritating  traffic  spot  for  our  first  effort 
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and  after  months  of  trading  back  and  forth  we  finally  found  all 
parties  gathered  around  the  table,  ready  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 
It  was  a  great  event.  The  news  photographers  were  there  and  I 
could  almost  hear  the  band  playing  as  the  first  car  passed  through 
the  new  structure.  Furthermore,  an  election  was  just  in  the 
offing.  Pens  were  being  dipped  in  ink  when  the  soft-voiced  chair- 
man of  our  planning  commission,  with  his  technical  adviser  by  his 
side,  stepped  into  the  room  and  announced  that  our  plans  did  not 
conform  to  the  major  street  plan,  then  in  course  of  preparation. 
Our  carriage  way  was  just  eighteen  feet  too  narrow.  It  was  a  cruel 
thing  for  him  to  do,  but  I  still  love  him  for  it.  The  city  plan  had 
no  official  status  at  that  time  and  we  were  not  bound,  but  it  had 
a  moral  and  a  logical  status  that  prevailed.  The  photographers 
put  away  their  cameras,  the  smiling  railroaders  departed  and  forty 
pounds  of  abandoned  blue  prints  found  their  way  into  the  archives. 
It  was  a  good  eighteen  months  before  I  heard  the  band  play,  but 
it  didn't  sound  any  less  sweet. 

The  Plain  Handout:  It  is  conceivable  that  the  administration  of 
the  City  Plan  could  be  made  a  prolific  source  of  graft,  either  on 
the  part  of  individual  commissioners  or  indirectly  through  a  com- 
mission subjected  to  vicious  political  domination.  Not  the  slight- 
est hint  of  that  sort  of  thing  has  occurred  in  my  experience,  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  such  instances  in  other  communities.  The 
answer  to  it  is  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  people  who  can  be  interested  in  planning  are  of  the  grafting 
type.  I  hope  never  to  be  disillusioned  on  this  score,  yet  the  sale 
of  public  favors  is  an  ever  present  menace  in  all  governmental 
activities. 

The  Shifting  Sands:  Public  officials  come  and  go.  Theoretically, 
at  least,  the  plan  goes  on  forever.  Changes  of  administration, 
involving  replacement  of  officials  whose  interest  is  vital  to  the 
plan,  constitute  a  weakness  that  must  be  frankly  recognized. 
Sometimes  it  proves  fatal.  Again,  much  depends  upon  the  lay 
commissioners,  their  interest,  their  enthusiasm  and  their  devotion. 
I  have  never  counted  greatly  on  continuity  of  support  from  citi- 
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zens'  committees  and  such  like.    They  cannot  get  close  enough  to 
the  work. 

A  very  sweeping  change  of  municipal  administration  occurred 
in  Louisville  just  a  year  ago.  Except  for  the  substitution  of  the 
ex-officio  members,  the  Planning  Commission  remains  virtually  the 
same,  certainly  retaining  its  high  standard  of  membership.  The 
technical  staff,  originally  selected  upon  a  strictly  merit  basis,  has 
been  undisturbed.  It  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  the  Secretary- 
Engineer,  a  young  man  who  came  to  us  from  St.  Louis  some  five 
years  ago,  did  yeoman  service  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  administration  to  the  new.  In  recognition  of  these  services, 
he  was  the  recipient  of  a  much  coveted  medal  awarded  annually  by 
a  local  civic  group  to  the  younger  man  (under  35)  who  contributes 
most  to  civic  advancement  during  the  previous  year.  That  is  a 
very  signal  and  practical  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  qualified 
planning  engineer  to  his  community.  I  should  add  that  the  runner- 
up  in  this  award  was  also  a  member  of  the  City  Planning  technical 

staff. 
************** 

People  who  point  out  difficulties  ought  to  be  willing  to  advance 
ways  and  means  to  meet  them.  I  have  no  cure-all  for  the  political 
handicaps  just  described.  I  do  have  what  I  believe  are  some  fairly 
good  neutralizing  measures: 

First.  A  planning  authority  or  commission  in  which  the  lay 
membership  shall  predominate  by  no  matter  how  small  a  margin. 
They  should  receive  no  compensation. 

Second.  Selection  of  these  lay  members  as  they  nearest  approach 
the  paradox  of  practical  altruism. 

Third.  Of  course,  the  election  of  competent  public  officials,  but 
with  the  realization  that  their  whole  obligation  is  not  to  the 
widening  of  Main  Street  or  the  limitation  of  building  heights. 

Fourth.  This  is  most  important.  A  staggering  of  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  lay  members  so  that  not  more  than  one  reappointment 
or  replacement  shall  occur  each  year. 

Since  planning  is  a  public  function,  it  is  subject  to  criticism 
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founded  in  political  theories.  There  is  a  school  to  whom  a  managed 
life  of  any  sort  is  abhorrent.  Some  of  these  are  our  most  respected 
citizens.  Others  are  in  our  penitentiaries.  There  are  other  and 
varying  shades  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  government  can  impose 
rules  for  a  regulated  economic  or  social  life.  There  is  real  fear 
among  honest  thinkers,  dating  back  many  years,  that  the  trend 
is  too  greatly  in  the  direction  of  commission  or  bureau  control. 
These  are  tangible  and  potent  factors  in  the  future  of  planning, 
calling  for  the  utmost  restraint  and  caution  on  the  part  of  planners. 
It  is  well  to  lean  backward  in  our  conclusion;  to  listen  long  and 
carefully  to  the  voices  of  honest  protest;  to  make  every  concession 
to  the  independence  of  spirit  that  we  fondly  believe  to  be  the  pre- 
eminent characteristic  of  the  native  American.  In  so  doing, 
planning— city,  regional,  state  and  national— will  be  standing  and 
building  on  solid  ground. 


A  CITY  WORKS  AT  PLANNING 

C.  A.  DYKSTRA,  City  Manager,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

He  is  bold  who  ventures  to  suggest  the  character  and  the  quality 
of  the  city  of  the  future.  It  is  possible  to  predict  some  of  the 
physical  trends  and  perhaps  the  industrial.  But  what  the  human 
city  will  be  will  depend  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  changes  which 
will  come  in  our  thinking.  For,  as  a  city  thinks,  so  it  will  be  in 
spite  of  physical  and  industrial  forces— or  perhaps  better,  because 
of  its  control  of  such  forces.  And  this  is  why  planning  and  thinking 
about  planning  is  important. 

Planning  is  an  all-inclusive  term  and  it  raises  many-sided  ques- 
tions. For,  cities  are  not  alone  legal,  physical,  and  economic 
entities.  They  are— and  this  is  after  all  their  fundamental  charac- 
teristic—made up  of  human  beings.  Whoever  in  his  contemplation 
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of  cities  thinks  only  of  brick  and  stone,  highways  and  buildings, 
industry  and  business,  avoids  many  difficulties  and  thinks  he 
settles  many  problems.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  he  settles 
nothing,  for  he  has  neglected  all  of  those  psychological  factors 
which,  after  all,  are  controlling  in  the  history  and  growth  of  more 
or  less  self-governing  communities.  And  self-government  is  further 
conditioned  by  what  we  may  call  the  emotional  background  and 
mental  climate  of  our  urban  population. 

Furthermore,  the  city  is  a  way  of  life,  a  method  of  living.  It  is 
a  mechanism  or  device  for  getting  satisfactions  out  of  life.  It  faces 
the  same  problem  in  its  planning  that  the  individual  does  when  he 
organizes  his  life.  The  individual  without  a  purpose  finds  little 
satisfaction  in  living  even  if  that  purpose  be  as  mundane  as  the 
search  for  financial  security.  The  city,  too,  must  have  an  objective 
—something  to  look  forward  to  and  work  for  if  it  is  to  be  psycho- 
logically sound.  In  such  an  objective  may  be  included  comfort, 
beauty,  happiness,  or  distinction  in  some  field  of  joint  endeavor. 
It  is  this  that  citizens  express  when  they  say,  "My  city  is  an  art 
center";  "a  music  center";  "We  are  developing  the  finest  thing  of 
its  kind";  and  so  on  through  the  long  list.  The  immature  thus 
boast  of  growth,  bigness,  the  highest  buildings,  and  what  not.  In 
any  event,  some  longing  is  expressed  by  urban  dwellers  in  connec- 
tion with  their  city  life  which  bears  on  the  future  of  the  city. 

Cities  known  to  history  have  expressed  the  best  of  the  civilization 
of  which  they  were  a  part.  They  developed  a  civic  patriotism 
which  we  do  not  know.  Such  an  attainment  still  lies  before  us. 
Even  in  our  greatest  city,  and  one  of  our  oldest,  what  we  have  is 
made  up  of  the  labor  of  millions  each  bent  on  his  own  ends.  It  is 
not  the  product  of  a  people  working  together  with  a  program 
expressing  the  city  as  it  ought  to  be  or  as  they  would  have  it— a 
structure  with  unity,  coherence,  and  an  emphasis  on  some 
objective. 

It  would  be  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  American  city  life 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  and  give  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
tendencies  which  have  appeared  and  the  directions  we  have  taken. 
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So  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  this  moment  what  we  must  know  is 
whether  the  present  physical  structure  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
whether  it  is  sound  and  good,  whether  fixed  or  changing,  and, 
finally,  whether  improvements  and  controls  can  be  suggested 
which  will  benefit  the  city  of  the  future. 

The  city  which  we  have  come  to  know  is  the  familiar  picture  of 
a  main  business  center,  with  industry  adjacent  to  rail  and  water 
service,  and  in  between,  interdispersed  residence  sections.  During 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  movement  outward  rather  than 
further  concentration.  The  result  of  these  changes  shows  waste 
and  lack  of  planning.  Much  of  the  old  central  city  is  blighted  and 
dilapidated,  great  areas  are  partially  developed,  and  the  necessary 
public  facilities  are  far-flung  and  scattered.  Expansion  has  doubt- 
less been  too  great  and  too  fast,  with  the  result  that  the  present 
physical  city  must  pay  the  price  of  over-speculation  and  over- 
building. Furthermore,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  de- 
veloped no  urban  land  policy  which  can  be  defended.  We  have 
been  living  under  the  assumption  of  continuous  growth  and  it  now 
proves  to  be  a  slender  reed  upon  which  to  lean.  Disintegration  has 
begun  and  slum  areas  have  developed  and  become  a  charge  on  the 
taxpayers  outside  the  slum  areas.  We  have  come  to  the  time 
when  old  values  are  being  destroyed  faster  than  new  ones  are 
being  created. 

Some  things  we  can  know  by  analogy.  The  history  of  Europe 
indicates  that  our  western  populations  become  from  75%  to  80% 
urban  as  they  develop  industrially.  We  have  witnessed  some  such 
development  here.  In  some  sections  of  our  country  such  an  urban 
percentage  is  already  attained.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  therefore, 
than  that  we  can  learn  a  good  deal  about  city  life  and  city  tenden- 
cies by  looking  across  the  Atlantic  to  find  out  what  has  been 
happening  in  cities.  By  this  same  token  we  are  led  to  the  convic- 
tion that  we  must  undertake  some  comprehensive  planning  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  those  who  traveled  our  road  just  a 
few  years  earlier.  The  ready-made  solution  of  our  troubles,  known 
as  decentralization,  does  not  take  all  of  the  factors  of  our  problem 
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into  account.  To  abandon  existing  urban  facilities  and  sites  does 
not  give  us  the  answer  for  what  is  left  and  what  shall  be  done  with 
it.  Some  values  are  worth  conserving  even  though  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  exploits  which  originally  laid  the  pattern  of  devel- 
opment. 

The  way  out  of  urban  difficulties  cannot  be  through  a  general 
"back  to  the  land  movement."  This  is  solution  by  evasion  or 
avoidance.  Agriculture  as  a  business  cannot  absorb  any  more 
workers  or  proprietors.  Agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  is  attractive 
for  the  most  part  only  to  those  who  have  a  competence  or  an 
income  from  a  non-agricultural  source.  In  other  words,  we  are 
industrializing  and  mechanizing  agriculture  and  at  the  same  time 
urbanizing  rural  life.  Thus  we  seem  to  be  merging  and  consolidat- 
ing the  advantages  of  rural  and  of  urban  life.  The  city  goes  to  the 
country  with  good  roads,  machinery,  the  telephone,  gas,  electric 
light,  the  radio,  bathrooms,  and  much  more,  and  the  country 
comes  to  the  city  with  light,  air,  open  spaces,  health,  and  fresh 
markets.  And  communication  is  the  link  between  them.  There 
can  thus  be  no  economic  or  business  reason  for  a  return  to  agricul- 
ture unless  we  are  to  confess  that  most  of  us  are  to  live  on  an  agri- 
cultural subsistence  level.  Such  a  confession  is  tantamount  to  an 
admission  of  the  failure  of  inventive  and  educational  progress. 

There  are  enough  social  advantages  in  city  life — that  is,  in  the 
urban  way  of  life— to  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  will  conserve  them 
without  question.  With  all  of  his  enormous  popularity  and  per- 
sonal appeal  Gandhi  has  made  relatively  little  progress  in  turning 
the  clock  back  to  hand  processes.  The  machine  is  here  to  stay 
and  the  machine  is  the  industrial  symbol  of  the  urban  way  of  life. 
If  we  can  substitute  spaciousness  for  dirt  and  congestion,  city  life 
will  retain  its  lure  for  the  majority. 

The  arrival  of  comprehensive  planning — and  this  includes  zoning 
—will  stabilize  city  buildings  and  values.  Eventually  we  will 
recognize  that  planning  is  not  a  fad  nor  a  plaything  of  so-called 
intellectuals,  but  a  fundamental  human  and  social  need.  Every 
interest,  whether  economic  or  social,  is  bound  up  in  this  prime 
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necessity  of  our  lives.  Indeed,  only  as  city  planning  becomes 
regional  and  national  planning  can  we  hope  to  avoid  the  chaos 
which  continually  threatens  us.  Those  who  have  lived  in  tropical 
clearings  know  how  the  jungle  returns  to  recapture  and  set  at 
naught  the  work  of  man.  So  our  urban  life  is  threatened  with 
extinction  unless  we  plan  to  conserve  the  values  which  we  create. 

You  have  asked  me  to  suggest  what  a  municipal  administrator 
thinks  of  planning  and,  further,  to  indicate  something  about  the 
operation  of  planning  as  it  is  practised  in  a  given  city. 

In  the  City  of  Cincinnati  municipal  planning  of  future  physical 
improvements  has  been  carried  on  by  a  City  Planning  Commission 
for  more  than  a  decade.  This  body  is  an  appointed  group  of  seven 
citizens,  and  the  City  Manager,  as  the  chief  administrative  official 
of  the  city,  sits  as  one  member.  The  City  Council  annually  elects 
one  from  its  membership,  and  the  Mayor  appoints  five  other 
citizens  to  complete  the  Commission.  The  Planning  Commission 
of  Cincinnati  is  a  busy  organization.  It  holds  regular  weekly 
meetings  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  reports  on  matters  pending 
before  Council,  and  it  has  occasional  special  meetings  for  committee 
work  or  for  full  discussion  of  subjects  requiring  detailed  study. 

Under  our  Charter  the  City  Planning  Commission  is  required  to 
act  on  the  following  matters: 

1.  The  location  and  extent  of  streets,  alleys,  ways,  viaducts, 
bridges,  and  subways. 

2.  The  location  and  extent  of  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds. 

3.  Any  legislation  pertaining  to  the  removal,  relocation,  widen- 
ing, extension,  narrowing,  vacation,  abandonment,  or  change  of 
use  of  any  public  place,  works,  buildings,  or  utilities. 

4.  Public  building  location.     This  phase  of  the  Commission's 
responsibility  is  resulting  at  the  present  time  in  a  most  compre- 
hensive re-study  of  the  local  requirements  for  public  buildings  and 
a  plan  for  their  grouping. 

5.  Division  of  the  city  into  zones  or  districts,  in  accordance  with 
the  Commission's  recommendation  for  the  limitation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  height,  bulk,  and  use  of  land,  buildings,  and  other  struc- 
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tures.  Careful  consideration  of  fundamentals  involved  has  been 
given  not  only  by  the  Planning  Commission  but  by  the  City 
Planning  Committee  of  Council.  Such  deliberation  has  resulted 
in  reports  and  legislative  action  which,  in  turn,  will  result  in  the 
preservation  of  untold  value  to  owners  of  private  property.  For 
example,  in  1932,  when  many  cities  were  besieged  with  hundreds 
of  requests  to  modify  zone  ordinance  regulations,  the  Commission's 
staff  was  able  to  convince  all  but  eight  property-owners  who  sought 
changes,  of  the  desirability  of  the  existing  zone  regulations.  Of 
these  eight  proposed  amendments  petitioned  for,  only  one,  affecting 
but  102  front  feet  of  property,  was  recommended  for  approval  in  the 
report  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  passed  by  City  Council. 
6.  The  platting  of  land  and  the  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  streets  and  other  public  ways  shall  be  graded  and  improved, 
and  water,  sewer,  and  other  utility  mains  shall  be  installed.  This 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  approval  of  the  plat.  Here  we  find 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Commission.  Great 
significance  is  always  attached  to  the  development  of  a  single  new 
subdivision  project  of  150  or  200  acres,  such  as  Mariemont  or 
Radburn.  It  is  more  difficult— and  it  is  more  important— to  guide 
the  location  of  public  spaces  in  fifteen  or  twenty  smaller  develop- 
ments in  various  sections  of  the  city's  undeveloped  area.  Cincin- 
nati has  seen  fit  to  require  complete  improvement  of  all  subdivisions 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  initial  development  rather  than  at 
partial  public  expense  by  means  of  special  assessment.  This  pro- 
cedure has  resulted  in  more  careful  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
land  subdivided  by  real  estate  operators,  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  true  worth  of  the  commodity  produced  for  sale.  Cin- 
cinnati is  a  large  city  in  point  of  area,  spread  out  over  72  square 
miles.  Nevertheless,  there  are  today  only  20£)00  vacant  lots  within 
its  72  square  miles  and  only  one-third  of  these  are  tax  delinquent. 
These  exceedingly  low  figures  reflect  clearly  not  only  the  value  to 
the  community  of  nearly  a  decade  of  good  physical  planning,  but 
they  also  account  for  the  absence  of  any  financial  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  community  for  unused  utilities. 
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The  activities  of  the  office  staff  include: 

0      1.  Maintaining  office   maps   and  up-to-date  records  of  basic 

^  information  on  the  use  of  land;  the  platting  of  private  property  as 

^  preliminary  subdivision  plats  are  filed;  public  right-of-way  widths 

and  the  extent  of  their  improvement;  statistics  on  traffic,  popula- 

^~  tion  distribution  and  zoning  data  concerning  commercial,  residen- 

^  tial  and  industrial  development. 

2.  Projection  of  plans  of  thoroughfares,  parkways,  recreation 
j£  areas,  school  sites,  subdivision  plans  for  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
-^  the  city,  and  financial  programs  for  capital  expenditures. 
*&      3.  Reports  on  all  matters  considered  by  the  Commission  at  its 
1>  weekly  meetings.    These  have  included  more  than  one  thousand 
items  during  the  past  five  years  on  all  phases  of  the  Commission's 
±~  work. 

^     4.  Conference  with  the  City  Planning  Committee  and  other 
^committees  of  Council  as  requested. 

•"      In  the  course  of  its  routine  operation  the  Commission  has  long 
observed  the  necessity  for  planning  and  zoning  regulation  and 
direction  outside  the  actual  political  boundaries  of  the  corporation, 
have  seen  the  futility  of  physical  planning  or  replanning  within 
city  if  there  is  no  opportunity  available  to  coordinate  similar 
^public  improvements  and  private  developments  just  beyond  the 
imaginary  line.    City  development  outside  the  corporation  line,  as 
indicated  by  numbers  of  subdivision  lots  platted,  now  exceeds 
internal  growth  two  to  one.    The  ratio  of  new  street  frontage  in  the 
O  relatively  unregulated  area,  to  that  within  Cincinnati,  where  final 
j^.  approval  of  plats  is  predicted  upon  the  completion  of  all  improve- 
ments, was  nearly  three  to  one  in  1929. 

Comprehensive  planning  for  the  entire  area  of  Hamilton  County 
is  a  comparatively  recent  development  and  a  logical  sequence  of 
the  planning  activities  of  Cincinnati  and  several  other  communities 
in  the  county.  In  order  to  secure  more  concerted  effort  and  to  co- 
ordinate better  the  physical  development  of  the  two  dozen  incor- 
porated places  in  the  county,  a  Regional  Planning  Commission 
was  formed  in  1929.  A  beginning  has  been  made  and  many  of  our 
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elected  officials  see  the  possibilities  of  a  sounder  growth  through 
more  careful  planning. 

I  think  in  our  city  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  future 
of  the  city  depends  largely  upon  what  we  plan  now  and  how  we 
react  to  this  planning.  In  some  part  this  future  city  is  now  in  our 
minds  and  we  work  consistently  with  such  a  mental  background. 
Planning  is  not  our  plaything.  It  is  our  specification  for  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  matter  which  our  city  we  need  a  larger  con- 
ception of  and  a  new  attitude  toward  this  problem  of  planning . 

Cincinnati,  with  a  population  of  but  450,000  persons,  has  found 
it  desirable  to  maintain  a  staff  of  seven  persons  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  approximately  $20,000  for  this  service.  We  con- 
sider the  money  well  spent.  It  saves  what  would  otherwise  be 
very  large  items  of  expense  to  correct  needless  mistakes.  Mean- 
while, our  city  is  being  developed  from  day  to  day  with  careful 
attention  to  all  of  those  details  which,  by  and  large  over  a  period 
of  years,  determine  the  real  character  of  the  future  city.  We 
ought,  all  of  us,  set  about  comprehensive  planning  for  our  cities- 
continuous,  persistent,  and  adequate  planning— with  good  will  and 
courage. 


THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  A  CITY  PLAN 

HENRY  P.  CHANDLER,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association 

The  value  of  city  planning,  like  the  value  of  many  other  bene- 
ficial enterprises,  is  largely  intangible  and  difficult  to  measure  al- 
though nonetheless  real.  It  consists  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
preventing  the  making  of  public  improvements  which  either  are 
not  needed  or  ought  to  be  differently  located  or  designed,  and,  if 
made,  would  cause  a  waste  of  public  funds.  Obviously,  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  how  many  projects  of  this  kind  have  been 
stopped  by  sound  city  plans  or  what  the  saving  in  money  from  that 
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source  has  been.  It  is,  however,  very  important.  Unless  there  is 
a  general  plan  for  major  public  improvements  there  is  danger  that 
improvements  will  be  made  under  pressure  from  local  or  special 
interests  which  will  not  serve  effectively  any  general  or  permanent 
interest  of  the  community  and  will  be  largely  lost. 

Sometimes,  however,  an  improvement  forming  part  of  a  city 
plan  has  such  a  marked  effect  upon  the  value  of  adjacent  property 
that  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  affirmatively  the  practical  advantage 
of  the  improvement.  Such  an  instance  is  the  widening  and  im- 
provement of  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago  with  a  two-level 
thoroughfare  and  bridge  over  the  Chicago  River  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1911  when  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  recom- 
mended the  improvement  9,725  vehicles  daily  crossed  the  Rush 
Street  bridge,  which  preceded  the  present  bridge.  The  travel  over 
the  Michigan  Avenue  bridge  today  is  85,000  vehicles  daily.  Not 
only  has  the  improvement  been  of  far  reaching  general  value  to 
the  community  through  multiplying  the  capacity  of  the  channel 
for  traffic,  but  it  has  improved  the  use  and  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  adjacent  property.  The  Plan  Commission  estimates 
that  the  increase  in  property  values  has  been  six  times  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  and  twelve  times  the  part  of  the  cost  that  was 
levied  as  a  special  assessment.  More  than  $100,000,000  worth  of 
new  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
high  grade  retail  business  along  Michigan  Avenue,  which  formerly 
stopped  at  Randolph  Street  where  Michigan  Avenue  narrowed, 
followed  the  improvement  north  to  the  Chicago  River  and  far 
beyond.  There  was  a  change  not  of  degree  but  of  kind  in  the 
utility  of  the  property  along  North  Michigan  Avenue  when  a  com- 
modious and  attractive  thoroughfare  was  provided. 

Caution  is  required,  however,  in  the  levy  of  special  assessments 
for  street  improvements  which  are  designed  to  accommodate 
general  traffic.  The  special  assessment  for  Michigan  Avenue  was 
abundantly  justified  because  the  improvement  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing the  community  greatly  benefited  the  property  assessed.  But 
there  are  other  street  improvements  in  the  Chicago  Plan  which 
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have  not  been  followed  by  anything  like  the  same  change  in  the 
property  assessed.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  by  well  informed  persons 
that  there  are  some  in  which  the  increase  in  values  has  hardly 
equalled  the  assessments.  When  virtually  all  the  traffic  over  a 
street  is  through  traffic,  the  widening  of  the  street  to  relieve  con- 
gestion is  of  great  help  to  the  general  population.  But  unless  there 
are  factors  which  enhance  the  business  along  the  street,  the  widen- 
ing of  it  may  be  of  no  particular  local  benefit.  This  is  especially 
true  in  blighted  or  retrograde  areas  where  the  desire  of  persons 
passing  is  to  go  through  to  destinations  beyond  as  soon  as  possible. 
Providing  more  convenient  street  facilities  in  such  an  area,  unless 
means  are  also  taken  to  give  new  vitality  to  the  area,  will  not 
increase  the  property  values.  The  gain  will  be  a  gain  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  community,  not  the  section  in  which  the  improve- 
ment happens  to  be  made,  should  bear  the  cost. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  adequate  improvements  in  cities  is,  of 
course,  the  high  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary  lands  and  rights 
after  patterns  are  set  and  private  property  is  highly  improved.  To 
a  considerable  extent  it  is  too  late  now  to  avoid  this  cost.  Witness 
the  immense  sums  expended  by  cities  to  acquire  land  sometimes 
carrying  large  buildings,  for  widening  streets.  As  we  look  ahead, 
however,  it  is  possible  by  adequate  planning  and  foresight  to  avoid 
similar  difficulties  in  the  future.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  building  lines  on  streets  or  roads  that  are  likely  to  be 
needed  for  through  highways  by  agreements  with  property  owners. 
The  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  reported  in  1933  that 
it  had  procured  rights  of  way  for  more  than  250  miles  without  cost. 
The  area  thus  dedicated  totalled  almost  3,300  acres,  including 
1,300  acres  needed  for  forty-foot  highways.  These  represented  a 
value,  according  to  prices  of  right  of  way  in  1932  where  it  had  to 
be  bought,  of  around  $850,000.  If  the  opportunity  had  been  neg- 
lected and  later  it  became  necessary  to  acquire  the  land  after  it 
was  improved,  the  cost  would  doubtless  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 
In  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
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rights  of  way  for  dedication  and  widening  of  highways,  worth 
conservatively  $1,250,000,  were  acquired  without  cost. 

A  sound  plan  may  be  of  great  value  as  a  guide  to  investors  in 
real  estate.  This  is  true  particularly  of  zoning  plans.  In  the  last 
decade  before  the  depression  there  was  extensive  speculation  in 
land  for  subdivision  in  the  Chicago  area  and  subdivision  promo- 
tions went  beyond  all  reason.  Not  only  were  subdivisions  sold 
which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  used  for  a  long  time, 
but  special  prices  were  obtained  for  lots  represented  without  reason 
as  desirable  business  locations.  The  Chicago  Regional  Planning 
Commission  began  to  study  the  situation.  In  April  of  1932  it 
issued  a  bulletin  showing  that  less  than  one-half  of  1,955,000  re- 
corded lots  in  the  metropolitan  region  of  Chicago  were  improved 
and  more  than  one-half  were  vacant.  The  Association  estimated 
that  the  vacant  lots  were  sufficient  to  accommodate  any  probable 
increase  in  population  up  to  the  year  1960.  It  also  made  a  study 
of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  communities  in  the  Chicago 
area  for  business  property  per  100  of  population  as  shown  by  a 
survey  of  more  than  fifty  communities  and  found  that  fifty  feet  of 
business  frontage  per  100  of  population  represented  normally  the 
economic  ratio.  The  Association  gave  publicity  to  these  facts 
although  it  was  urged  not  to  disclose  its  findings  because  of  the 
apprehended  injury  to  the  promotion  of  real  estate.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  damage  had  been  done.  But  the  study  illus- 
trates the  value  in  prevention  of  reckless  exploitation  of  real  estate 
and  deception  of  investors  that  publication  of  fundamental  facts 
in  reference  to  community  growth  may  have. 

The  pressing  problem  in  many  American  cities  now  is  what  to 
do  with  the  blighted  areas  between  the  business  district  and  the 
residential  sections,  those  areas  for  which  there  now  seems  no 
suitable  use.  All  friends  of  city  planning  will  follow  with  interest 
the  effect  of  housing  enterprises  in  such  areas  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  sponsoring.  These  areas  because  of  their  nearness  and 
accessibility  to  the  central  business  district  possess  one  important 
requisite  of  value.  On  the  other  hand  their  drab  aspect  and  loss 
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of  pride  put  them  under  a  ban  under  present  conditions.  The  loss 
in  taxable  values,  to  say  nothing  of  spiritual  injury  to  the  cities 
in  which  they  lie  is  very  large.  Such  sections  constitute  a  chal- 
lenge to  city  planning.  Unless  we  can  solve  the  problem,  city 
planning  in  a  large  fraction  of  the  community  life  will  be  a  failure. 
Solving  it,  city  planning  will  increase  its  admittedly  great  value 
many  fold. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  LOCAL,  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  PLANNING  AGENCIES 

CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM,  Member,  National  Resources  Board 

We  have  in  this  country  approximately  175,000  governmental 
units,  all  of  them  more  or  less  involved  in  a  planning  process. 
How  to  focus  all  of  these  agencies  is,  itself,  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  planning. 

Cities  have  been  planning  for  a  long  while  and  counties  are 
beginning  to  plan.  School  districts  and  townships  talk  about 
planning.  States  are  planning  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
doing  some  planning.  This  widespread  participation  is  good,  but 
we  must  retain  some  central  line  of  direction  or  the  planning  process 
will  break  down.  It  will  break  down  if  all  the  planning  is  at  the 
top  and  nothing  comes  up  from  the  bottom,  and  it  will  break  down 
if  all  the  planning  comes  in  from  the  175,000  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  there  is  no  thread  of  direction.  There  are  some  threads 
that  run  through  the  planning  process  which  come  down  from 
Washington.  These  are  public  works,  unemployment  relief,  finan- 
cial relief,  and  the  A.A.A.  and  the  N.R.A.  The  A.A.A.  represents 
agricultural  planning  and  the  N.R.A.  represents  industrial  planning 
with  all  of  the  various  code  authorities  acting  as  a  sort  of  planning 
agency.  These  two  big  lateral  types  of  planning  have  to  be  set 
against  the  175,000  which  may  be  called  the  vertical  types  of 
planning. 
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One  principle  of  unification  by  which  many  planning  units  may 
be  held  together  is  found  in  the  grants  made  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  states  and  by  the  states  to  the  local  governments. 
There  are  precedents  for  this  in  the  grants  of  money  for  roads  by 
the  federal  government  to  the  states  conditioned  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  certain  standards  and  subject  to  federal  supervision.  In 
this  way  many  elements  in  a  national  plan  may  be  carried  out, 
and  the  federal  government  may  exercise  control  over  land  and 
water  areas  within  the  states.  Another  precedent  is  the  granting 
of  money  by  the  state  to  the  school  authorities  of  village  and 
county  on  condition  that  certain  requirements  in  regard  to  equip- 
ment, curriculum  and  personnel  be  maintained. 

A  second  method  by  which  some  semblance  of  unity  may  be 
brought  about  among  diverse  planning  agencies,  is  in  the  union  of 
several  offices  in  one  person.  It  is  quite  possible,  under  our  law, 
for  the  same  person  to  become  an  agent  of  three  governments,— 
local,  state  and  nation.  That  method  is  employed  by  the  English 
and  French  and  there  is  some  use  of  it  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
reasons,  for  instance,  why  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration worked  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  agricultural  and  relief  situa- 
tions was  that  the  county  agent  had  been  on  the  ground  for  some 
time  and  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  represented 
the  local,  the  state,  and  the  national  government,  and  could  act 
when  immediate  action  was  urgent. 

If  we  deal  more  specifically  with  the  three  or  four  recognized 
types  of  official  planning  agencies,  obviously  the  oldest  is  the  city 
planning  board.  In  a  large  number  of  cities  these  agencies  have 
been  doing  a  good  job  of  inculcating  the  planning  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  oncoming  generation.  No  one  could  go  up  against  the  zoning 
barrage  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Bassett,  and  remain  just  what  he  was 
before.  Charles  Wacker  and  Frederic  Delano  bombarded  the  City 
of  Chicago  with  the  Planning  Primer,  and  out  of  that  came  a  city 
of  beauty.  People  used  to  say,  "Chicago  is  a  city  proud  of  its  dirt. 
It  is  a  business  city,  an  industrial  city,  a  work  shop,  a  factory." 
No  one  talks  that  way  any  more.  Chicago  will  have  to  expand 
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the  scope  of  its  planning  because  housing  was  not  considered,  or 
the  problem  of  the  unification  of  public  works,  or  the  extension  of 
the  plan  to  the  surrounding  region. 

In  all  cities  the  planning  board  is  likely  to  have  a  good  deal 
wider  scope  and  range  than  ever  before.  What  are  to  be  its  rela- 
tions to  other  city  planning  boards,  to  county  planning  boards,  to 
state  planning  boards,  and  to  the  many  federal  planning  agencies? 
Taking  the  latter  case,  we  have  already  encountered  and  need  no 
further  proof  of  the  difficulty  that  arises  between  the  city  and  the 
United  States  government.  The  City  of  Chicago,  for  instance, 
works  out  a  plan  and  the  federal  government  decides  on  a  location 
of  a  post  office  that  will  demoralize  the  plan. 

As  to  the  relation  between  city  planning  boards,  my  observation 
has  nearly  always  been  that  if  there  are  two  cities  relatively  few 
miles  apart,  one  rarely  finds  that  either  has  considered  its  plan  in 
relation  to  the  other.  I  remember  saying  once  in  Saint  Paul  that 
a  great  saving  might  have  been  made  by  combining  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  into  one  city.  The  temperature  went  down  rapidly. 
They  didn't  want  to  consider  any  such  combination,  and  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  they  have  begun  to  realize  that  they  should 
consider  one  city  plan  in  relation  to  the  other. 

Cities  have  gone  along  without  much  regard  to  the  county  or 
the  environs  just  beyond  the  city  boundaries.  Certainly  this  rela- 
tionship will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the 
relationship  to  state  planning.  Much  assistance  in  the  latter  prob- 
lem can  be  given  by  the  state  leagues  of  municipalities  which  have 
a  very  lively  interest  now  in  tying  urban  planning  in  with  state 
planning. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  problems  lies  in  the  domain  of  rural  plan- 
ning. Although  45%  of  our  total  population  is  in  one  hundred 
large  metropolitan  regions,  and  although  15%  more  is  in  the  smaller 
towns,  there  is  still  a  very  large  population,  perhaps  forty  million 
people,  not  in  any  incorporated  area.  Much  of  this  area  is  im- 
poverished. It  has  neither  the  technical  personnel  to  do  planning 
work  nor  the  money  to  secure  it.  These  rural  communities,  how- 
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ever,  are  waking  up  to  the  opportunity  of  planning,  and  as  the  idea 
of  land  use,  of  water  control,  and  of  public  works  develops,  the 
rural  group  will  be  drawn  into  relations  with  the  other  planning 
groups.  Here  opens  a  wide  field  for  state  planning  boards  either 
through  direct  state  action  or  the  encouragement  of  county 
action. 

The  trouble  with  the  county  is  that  in  many  instances  it  is  an 
outgrown  unit.  Too  often  it  is  the  creature  of  the  surveyor's 
chain.  I  look  to  see  a  progressively  minded  state  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  counties  from  one  hundred  to  ten  or  twenty,  but  for  the 
present  we  must  deal  with  the  county  as  it  is  until  such  time  as  the 
people  of  the  counties  are  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  reorgani- 
zation. We  must  make  the  people  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the 
planning  process.  When  that  is  shown,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  of  the  states,  and  particularly  of  the  rural  areas,  will  be 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  city  folks  because  the  advantages  are 
more  obvious  in  regard  to  land  use,  the  planning  of  highways,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  government. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  done  more  bold  governmental  plan- 
ning, and  no  country  in  the  world  has  done  more  private  business 
planning,  than  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  The  trouble 
is  that  each  business  has  planned  largely  for  itself.  There  must 
be  developed  a  larger  unity. 

Our  choice  is  not  between  planning  and  not  planning,  it  is  be- 
tween planning  before  and  planning  after;  before,  by  careful, 
mature  planning,  resting  on  considerable  study  and  prepared  data, 
or,  catch  as  catch  can,  scrambled,  planning  after  the  difficulties 
have  arisen. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  planning  involves  regimentation  or  con- 
trol, which  nobody  likes.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
there  can  be  planning  for  liberty  as  well  as  control  and  there  cannot 
be  one  without  the  other  for  long.  We  cannot,  in  the  political 
world,  have  liberty  without  government  and  we  cannot  have 
government  without  liberty.  In  the  economic  world  the  same 
situation  is  emerging,  calling  for  some  sort  of  governmental  plan- 
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ning  to  secure  liberty.  The  whole  process  is  a  plan  for  liberty, 
emancipation,  release,  and  better  use  of  natural  and  human  forces. 
This  sound  and  reasonable  planning  is  the  very  safeguard  to  pre- 
vent planning  accompanied  by  violence,  tyranny,  and  harsh  repres- 
sion. I  know  that  there  are  many  people  who  think  there  is  no 
middle  ground  between  so-called  democracy  and  dictatorship,  as 
in  Russia,  Germany  and  Italy,  but  I  have  never  been  convinced 
that  wisdom  died  with  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Karl  Marx.  Our 
special  American  genius  for  organization,  our  amazing  fertility  and 
natural  resources,  the  enterprise  and  experimental  quality  of  our 
cosmopolitan  population,  and  our  basic  democratic  sympathies 
make  it  possible  to  work  out  an  American  pattern  quite  different 
from  any  other  type  that  has  heretofore  been  proposed.  It  will 
require  courage  and  faith,  brains  and  nerve,  to  realize  a  policy  of 
organized,  mature,  intelligent,  and  fair-minded  planning. 


THE  REGION 


LARGE  SCALE  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

E.  S.  DRAPER,  Director  of  Land  Planning  and  Housing,  Tennessee  Valley 

Authority 

The  aim  of  life  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  is  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  If  this  pursuit  were  dependent  on  untrammeled  in- 
dividualism without  any  measure  of  control,  I  should  be  against 
planning.  However,  I  think  that  the  hypothesis  that  has  been 
advanced  that  unregulated  or  "rugged"  individualism,  the  term 
that  seems  to  be  in  popular  use,  is  productive  of  liberty,  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  facts. 

For  many  centuries  in  every  country  since  the  earliest  days  of 
pioneering,  regulations  have  had  to  be  enforced  on  the  individual 
for  the  welfare  of  the  majority— giving  rise  to  what  is  known  in  the 
planning  world  as  the  use  of  police  power,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  building  up  of  extensive  regulatory  laws  in  all  countries  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  Where  such  power  has  been  used  to  make  the 
individual  subservient  to  the  State,  it  is  justly  criticized.  There 
is,  however,  a  still  more  important  fact  in  this  connection  that  is 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  that  is  that  uncon- 
trolled individualism  usually  results  in  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over 
the  many,  thus  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  individualism. 

What  is  planning  and  what  does  it  involve?  I  am  raising  the 
question  without  attempting  to  give  ^  complete  answer— merely 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  development  of  planning  from  small 
units  to  large. 

The  planning  of  smaller  communities  comprises  not  only  the 
necessary  physical  layout  accompanied  by  proper  consideration  of 
economic  conditions  but  also  due  consideration  for  certain  social 
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relationships  are  usually  commonly  understood  rather  than  de- 
termined by  any  considerable  series  of  investigations  or  analysis 
of  basic  data. 

As  we  get  into  larger  scale  planning,  the  number  of  factors  of  all 
types  that  must  be  considered  becomes  very  large  and  the  inter- 
relationships less  evident— much  more  data  must  be  secured  and 
the  judgment  of  more  minds  must  be  considered  in  reaching  con- 
clusions if  all  factors  are  to  be  determined  and  given  proper  weight. 
Therein  enters  the  danger  of  a  type  of  planning  and  direction  that 
may  superimpose  certain  theories  and  systems  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  and  when  that  happens,  planning 
becomes  more  mechanical,  more  the  product  of  a  system  of  un- 
ravelling of  data  which  forms  the  base  of  a  pyramid  of  which  the 
planning  result  comes  out  at  the  top. 

In  the  planning  of  a  large  region,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
discussion  and  one  which  means  the  cutting  across  political  lines, 
county  and  state,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  lack  of  political  implemen- 
tation, using  the  term  in  its  right  sense,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  political  system  has  constitutionally  given  the  rights 
of  administration  in  a  large  measure  to  the  agencies  of  town,  city, 
county  and  state. 

Whether  the  future  will  follow  the  past  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
I  would  question  whether  any  such  regional  agency  could  be  suc- 
cessful, unless  its  set-up  was  such  that  an  integral  part  of  its  activi- 
ties were  intimately  and  actively  associated  with  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  region.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  plan- 
ning agency  of  such  size  has  a  fair  chance  for  success,  unless  it  has 
a  practical  part  to  play  in  the  development  of  its  region,  or  unless 
it  becomes  a  determining  factor  in  the  flow  of  funds  coming  from 
the  National  government  to  the  various  states  and  counties.  If 
such  a  regional  agency  were  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  states  or 
counties  within  its  boundaries  could  or  could  not  get  funds  for 
certain  purposes  such  as  education  and  highways  only  as  they 
conformed  to  the  plans  of  the  regional  agency,  this  would  of  course 
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be  a  direct  relationship  which  would  establish  its  importance  and 
permit  it  to  function  even  though  its  powers  were  indirect. 

I  believe  the  most  successful  method  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  set  up,  whereby  the  whole 
program  grows  out  of  the  development  of  natural  resources  for 
which  it  has  the  funds  and  the  authority  and  is  able  to  cut  through 
state  lines  in  proceeding  with  such  developments.  Pyramiding 
and  enlarging  responsibility  without  such  control  would  set  up  an 
agency  with  a  probable  chance  of  success  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
size,  except  where  its  roots  reach  into  the  heart  of  the  problems 
of  the  region. 

The  planning  of  a  large  region  cutting  across  state  lines  in  seven 
states  in  the  geographic  region  of  the  Tennessee  River  watershed 
involves  more  than  the  42,000  square  miles  within  the  Valley. 
Fortunately  the  Act  gives  the  right  to  plan  beyond  the  geographic 
boundaries  in  such  instances  as  the  welfare  of  the  region  itself 
is  affected. 

In  connection  with  power,  I  interpret  that  to  mean  that  wherever 
power  can  be  transmitted  from  generating  plants  along  the  Ten- 
nessee River  or  its  tributaries  and  the  distance  to  which  that  power 
can  be  effectively  transmitted,  therein  lies  the  area  of  region  within 
the  influence  of  our  planning  activity.  So,  any  regional  program 
must  contemplate  effects  outside  of  the  region  itself  as  a  part  of  its 
planning  procedure.  I  would  question  the  chances  for  success  of 
TVA  if  it  did  not  have  as  a  part  of  its  program  the  development  of 
great  dams  and  reservoirs  for  flood  control,  navigation  and  electric 
power.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  compelling  relationship  to  the 
lives  and  activity  of  the  people  than  that  which  may  result  from 
providing  greatly  increased  electric  power,  the  use  of  which  will 
change  and  alter  the  daily  habits  of  millions  of  people. 

I  think  that  this  relationship  in  making  for  success  is  effective  in 
more  than  one  way :  First,  these  practical  activities  which  may  so 
greatly  affect  the  lives  of  the  people  become  evident  to  everyone, 
and  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
program  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  such  activities  is  very 
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apt  to  make  it  easier  to  guide  people  along  so-called  planning  lines. 
Secondly,  I  think  that  such  relationships,  with  a  practical  program 
which  compels  consideration  of  all  sorts  of  human  activities,  has  a 
very  real  effect  on  regional  planning  in  modulating  and  humanizing 
that  part  of  the  program  and  in  giving  it  the  benefit  of  solutions 
which  are  reached  as  a  part  of  construction  and  development  ac- 
tivities. Regional  planning  on  a  large  scale  is  a  complex  process. 
It  should  have  the  benefit  of  human  relationships  in  every  possible 
way,  and  its  success  may  often  be  measured  by  its  ability  to  under- 
stand local  problems. 

In  our  zeal  to  show  definite  accomplishment,  we  planners  have 
in  some  cases  erred  by  attempting  to  fix  final  plans  on  political 
subdivisions.  The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  meant  the  re- 
working not  only  of  plans  for  communication  and  transportation  in 
this  country  but  of  land  use.  Rapid  transportation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  airplane  in  particular  make  formerly  inaccessible 
but  delightful  regions,  such  as  the  Southern  Appalachians,  of  much 
greater  importance  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  East.  Social 
changes,  such  as  we  are  seeing  in  the  reduction  of  working  hours, 
will  mean  great  changes  in  land  use,  and  particularly  the  areas 
devoted  to  recreation  and  use  of  non-working  time.  Invention, 
social  progress  and  economic  adjustment  amongst  groups  or  classes 
of  people,  constantly  taking  place,  force  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  patterns  of  perfection  of  one  generation  may  be  disregarded 
in  the  next. 

There  are  exceptions.  The  L'Enfant  plan  of  Washington  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  hundred  years.  Other  examples  of  planning  for 
small  areas  where  physical  conditions  largely  govern  come  to 
mind.  It  is  in  the  large  regions  that  we  dare  not  fix  the  pattern  to 
shackle  the  forces  of  invention  and  progress.  It  was  with  that  in 
mind  that  I  stated  a  year  ago  at  Baltimore  that  we  were  not  seek- 
ing to  superimpose  a  pattern  of  perfection  on  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

If  this  be  the  case,  some  skeptic  may  rise  to  remark,  "Why  plan 
ahead  for  the  development  of  a  great  region?"  Many  have  said 
that  in  taking  issue  with  the  principle  of  a  planned  economy. 
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Without  going  into  the  social  and  economic  questions  which  arise 
in  discussion  of  planned  economy  and  limiting  our  discussion  to 
physical  planning,  I  arrive  at  certain  conclusions: 

(1)  That  the  orderly  development  of  essential  public  works 
within  the  region  demands  the  coordination  that  large  scale  re- 
gional planning  for  land  usage  alone  can  give— (or  we  pay  the 
penalty  of  millions  of  dollars  lost  through  ignorance  of  the  relation 
of  such  activities,  present  and  future).     Example:    In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  across  one  of  the  rivers  there  has  just  been  completed  a 
million  dollar  bridge  which  was  approved  and  located  four  years 
ago  at  the  same  time  the  Army  report  indicated  one  of  the  most 
important  sites  for  a  large  dam  and  storage  reservoir  a  few  miles 
down  from  the  bridge  location,  which,  if  and  when  built,  will  sub- 
merge this  bridge  from  20  to  40  feet. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  construction  pro- 
gram relating  to  the  development  of  natural  resources  such  as 
power,  flood  control  and  navigation,  will 'of  necessity  bring  about 
physical  changes  in  land  use,  transportation  and  communications 
and  population  adjustment  which  make  it  mandatory  to  replan 
certain  areas  or  sub-regions,  in  order  that  local  or  area  reconstruc- 
tion may  be  properly  related  to  the  entire  region. 

Example:  In  planning  the  relocation  of  one  of  the  main  North- 
and-South  through  highways,  which  will  be  flooded  for  a  consider- 
able distance  by  the  development  of  Norris  reservoir,  there  was  a 
solution  which  would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  this  reservoir  alone 
were  to  determine  what  should  be  done.  An  examination  of  this 
route  for  a  very  considerable  distance  showed  that  future  dams  and 
reservoirs  would  inundate  other  parts  of  the  road  South  of  the 
Norris  basin,  so  that  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  this  highway 
to  a  number  of  future  reservoirs  and  to  other  related  communica- 
tions and  land  use  brought  about  a  final  solution  quite  different 
than  would  have  been  dictated  by  local  consideration. 

(3)  Inasmuch  as  the  land  itself  in  its  physical   aspects— its 
climate,  topography,  etc.— has  always  rather  largely  (although  not 
entirely)   determined  the  social  and  economic  development,  so 
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should  there  be  regional  land  use  plans  to  coordinate  the  studies 
of  natural  resources,  industrial  possibilities,  governmental  pro- 
cedure and  social  movement.  A  study  of  industrial  possibilities 
of  any  area  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  total  economy  of 
the  region,  its  relation  to  other  land  uses,  its  effect  on  agriculture, 
its  demands  on  transportation,  the  probable  movement  of  popula- 
tion into  or  away  from  the  area. 

Certain  results  may  come  from  intelligent  land  planning  of  a 
region:  establishing  an  adequate  physical  basis  for  local  govern- 
mental control  through  exercise  of  police  power  such  as  in  the  con- 
trol of  land  speculation  and  capture  of  the  unearned  increment  of 
enhanced  land  values  for  the  community— prevention  of  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources  through  reasonable  determination  of  land 
use  in  its  major  aspects— indication  of  forest  and  park  development 
of  land  most  desirable  for  such  use— determination  of  lines  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  unhampered  by  the  limitations 
of  political  boundaries — prediction  of  population  movement  based 
on  careful  analysis  of  opportunities  for  land  settlement  and 
development. 

The  technique  or  approach  to  large  scale  problems  of  land  plan- 
ning is  yet  to  be  developed.  It  is  not  going  to  follow  in  the  path  of 
city  or  town  planning  procedure.  There  will  be  representatives  of 
many  professions  working  together  on  surveys  and  plans.  Joint 
participation  will  be  the  rule.  We  now  have  land  surveys  under 
way  in  which  foresters  and  agriculturalists  are  cooperating  with 
geographers  to  give  us  real  land  surveys  as  a  basis  for  land  planning. 
As  an  architect  makes  thumb  nail  sketches  or  models  of  major 
buildings  before  determining  detailed  design,  so  must  we  proceed 
at  small  scale  in  determining  major  concepts  before  elaborating  the 
plan.  Basic  data  must  be  culled  with  care  lest  we  become  swamped 
in  masses  of  unnecessary  detail  so  that  our  plans  may  not  become 
largely  mechanical— the  genius  of  interpretation  may  play  a  more 
important  part  in  the  solution  than  the  reduction  of  data  through 
formulae. 

I  believe  that  the  type  of  planning  under  way  through  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  TVA  Act  will  perhaps  place  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
basic  values  of  planning;  that  through  the  relationship  of  planning 
to  the  great  program  of  development  of  natural  resources,  which  I 
have  discussed  at  some  length,  it  may  be  brought  out  that  planning 
to  be  most  effective  should  become  an  essential  part  of  such  devel- 
opment; that  in  a  very  real  sense  such  a  planning  agency  can  be 
more  effective  in  developing  an  implemented  planning  procedure 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  planning  movement 
in  this  country. 

Whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  practical  men  have  in  the  majority 
criticized  city  and  town  planning  for  lack  of  virility.  In  a  sense  such 
planning  has  been  sterile  in  that,  except  for  legalistic  power,  it  is 
largely  limited  in  its  effectiveness  to  the  use  which  other  agencies 
of  government  having  the  right  of  execution  of  plans  would  give 
to  its  suggestions.  In  the  TVA  we  have  an  agency  in  which  plan- 
ning goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  basic  development  or  extraction 
of  natural  resources.  During  the  seventeen  months  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  undertaking  I  have  had  a  gradually  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  power  which  planning  may  be  able  to 
exert  in  such  a  situation  and  the  opportunity  which  exists  for 
implementation. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  definite  place  in  American  planning  for 
non-partisan  governmental  agencies  concerned  with  the  planning 
of  large  regions  and  cutting  through  state  lines.  I  feel  that  the 
planning  work  of  such  agencies  should  be  related  to  a  basic  govern- 
mental program,  and,  if  so  related,  the  planning  results  from  the 
work  of  such  an  agency  can  be  made  more  effective  and  more  bene- 
ficial than  planning  that  is  not  so  much  implemented  for  its 
execution. 

In  England  the  effect  of  power  transmission  through  the  so-called 
grid  system,  whereby  the  distribution  lines  are  under  the  control 
of  the  government  whether  the  power  generating  plants  are  private 
or  public,  has  brought  the  planners  to  the  realization  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  development  necessitating  regional 
rather  than  local  planning  that  has  ever  come  about  in  this  country. 
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The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  English  planners  today 
seems  to  be:  How  can  we  tie  together  the  work  of  many  local 
planning  agencies  so  that  the  regions  which  have  been  established 
for  power  distribution  can  be  made  truly  effective  from  a  planning 
standpoint,  if  power  is  to  be  the  motivating  force  of  a  new  era  of 
civilization,  as  many  thoughtful  men  predict?  Then  it  should  and 
must  be  guided  by  the  best  planning  thought,  cutting  across  State 
lines  and  relating  to  great  regions. 

To  achieve  the  ultimate  of  the  TVA  Act,  we  must  seek  not  solely 
the  production  of  cheap  power,  or  low  cost  fertilizer  or  any  of  the 
other  desirable  results  of  our  varied  program,  but  through  wise 
planning  to  ensure  these  instruments  of  a  better  regional  economy 
reaching  into  the  lives  of  all  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit 
all  who  live  in  the  region  and  those  outside  within  the  scope  of 
influence.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  ground  work  for  a 
better  civilization  may  be  laid  and  the  benefits  extended  through- 
out the  country.  The  real  purpose  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  to  provide  a  practical  testing  ground  for  planning  in 
its  larger  sense.  The  country  expects  that  its  solution  of  problems 
will  be  available  for  use  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  region  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  show  how  the  rest  of  the  country  may  profit 
from  our  experience.  Then  shall  we  have  achieved  the  purpose  of 
the  Act. 


METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  FOR  ST.  LOUIS  AND 

ENVIRONS 

HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  Planning  Engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

There  has  been  a  sustained  interest  and  accomplishment  in  plan- 
ning in  the  St.  Louis  region  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1906  the 
Civic  League  of  St.  Louis  published  one  of  the  first  city  planning 
reports  in  this  country. 

In  1912  the  City  Plan  Commission  was  appointed  in  St.  Louis, 
the  second  commission  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Subse- 
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quently,  a  number  of  municipalities  in  the  region,  particularly 
those  in  St.  Louis  County,  have  appointed  planning  commissions 
and  have  undertaken  a  certain  amount  of  planning  work,  notably 
zoning. 

In  Illinois  park  districts  and  levee  districts  have  been  created 
which  cross  the  boundaries  of  local  municipalities.  The  East  Side 
Levee  Board  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Park  Board  have  made  notable 
improvements. 

In  1926  a  Regional  Plan  Federation  was  formed  and  a  prelimi- 
nary report  issued  but  the  work  was  not  continued  due  to  lack  of 
funds. 

In  the  belief  that  there  were  certain  federal  problems  in  this 
region  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  special  study  the  St. 
Louis  Regional  Planning  Federation  applied  to  the  National  Plan- 
ning Board  for  a  grant  of  funds.  Shortly  after  the  first  of  January, 
1934,  a  grant  of  35,000  for  technical  services  was  made  by  the 
National  Planning  Board  and  some  $6,000  for  expenses  was  made 
available  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  seven  counties  comprising 
the  major  portion  of  the  region.  Official  appointments  to  the  di- 
rectorate of  a  new  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Association  were 
made  by  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  authorities  of  the  seven 
counties.  A  staff  of  140  Civil  Works  Administration  employees 
was  provided  from  about  January  15th  to  the  1st  of  April.  Since 
then  a  much  smaller  staff,  approximately  20,  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Since  the  grant  of  funds  for  technical  direction  was  limited  to  a 
six  months  period  it  was  decided  to  make  as  much  progress  as  pos- 
sible in  all  fields  of  regional  planning  within  this  limited  time. 
Eleven  Citizens  Committees  were  appointed  to  assist  and  advise 
upon  the  following  subjects:  Population,  land  use,  industrial 
trends,  sewerage  and  water,  highways,  transit  and  transportation, 
parks  and  recreation,  housing,  government,  history,  public  works 
program. 

All  these  committees,  with  one  exception,  completed  preliminary 
reports  by  June  1st.  A  comprehensive  preliminary  report  on  the 
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Regional  Plan  of  the  St.  Louis  area  was  submitted  to  the  National 
Planning  Board  on  June  28th,  1934.  While  no  final  and  official 
regional  plan  could  possibly  have  been  prepared  in  this  brief  space 
of  time,  great  progress  has  been  made  and  a  substantial  ground 
work  laid  for  a  sound  and  complete  plan. 

By  determining  the  probable  amount  and  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, the  type,  location,  and  extent  of  different  land  uses  and  the 
general  location  and  character  of  the  major  physical  improvements 
such  as  highways,  outer  parks,  transit  facilities  and  the  like,  the 
Regional  Plan  becomes  the  general  frame-work  of  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan area  into  which  the  individual  plans  of  the  cities  and 
counties  and  of  large  land  developments  can  be  fitted  and  adjusted. 
Each  portion  of  the  region  can  thus  perform  its  most  logical  func- 
tion by  being  properly  related  to  all  other  sections  and  the  entire 
area  can  operate  as  a  complete  unit  rather  than  as  a  series  of  un- 
related parts. 

To  accomplish  the  above  objectives,  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis 
Regional  Plan  was  divided  into  six  general  phases.  Those  are: 

To  ascertain  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  St.  Louis  region; 
to  establish  a  complete  record  of  existing  conditions;  to  determine 
probable  future  population  and  its  manner  of  distribution;  to  de- 
termine the  probable  and  most  appropriate  future  distribution  of 
land  uses;  to  determine  the  physical  improvements  needed  in  the 
region  which  should  form  the  basis  of  public  works  programs;  to 
study  present  legislation  and  additional  measures  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  proper  administration  of  city,  county,  and  regional  plans. 

The  following  discussion  will  indicate  the  progress  made  upon 
the  different  phases  and  briefly  outline  the  more  significant  facts 
obtained. 

CHARACTER  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  ST.  Louis  REGION 

Physical  characteristics,  extent  of  present  urbanization  area 

serviced  with  various  public  utilities,  recreational  areas  and  the 

varying  political  boundaries  were  important  considerations  in  the 

determination  of  the  St.  Louis  region.     It  was  found  that  the 
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boundaries  of  the  urbanized  area  and  of  public  services,  such  as 
electricity,  gas,  telephone,  and  free  mercantile  delivery  services 
coincided  very  closely,  and  that  these,  together  with  the  majority 
of  the  incorporated  communities,  were  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  area  defined  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  as  the 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  District.  The  boundaries  of  certain  com- 
muter service,  however,  and  of  certain  political  boundaries,  espe- 
cially counties,  extended  beyond  this  Metropolitan  District,  as  did 
much  recreational  activity,  such  as  summer  cottages  and  camps 
along  the  Meramec  and  other  streams. 

It  was  decided  therefore  that  there  were  two  distinct  regions. 
The  first  is  the  area  which  coincides  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  as  defined  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau.  It  comprises  839.5  square  miles,  and  practically  all  of  it 
lies  within  a  20-mile  radius  of  the  main  central  business  district  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  most  complex  planning  problems  are 
found  in  this  area.  The  more  important  studies  of  population  dis- 
tribution, of  land  uses,  and  of  physical  improvements  occur  in  this 
portion  of  the  region. 

The  large  regional  area  beyond  the  Metropolitan  District  is 
almost  entirely  rural  in  character.  The  boundaries  of  this  regional 
area  have  been  adjusted  to  county  and  township  boundaries.  It 
comprises  3,191.5  square  miles  and  is  generally  included  within  a 
35-mile  radius  from  the  central  business  district.  In  the  outlying 
portion  of  the  region,  the  planning  studies  are  primarily  concerned 
with  highways,  transportation  facilities  and  recreational  areas. 
General  consideration  has  been  given,  however,  to  the  area  which 
should  be  preserved  for  agricultural  purposes  or  for  pasture,  forest, 
and  similar  uses. 

The  varied  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  topographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  St.  Louis  Region  are  most  favorable  for  an  orderly 
development.  The  Mississippi  River  trough,  particularly  the  wide 
level  flood-protected  area  commonly  known  as  the  "Great  Amer- 
ican Bottoms"  is  well  adapted  for  the  location  of  railroads  and 
large  industrial  plants.  Surrounding  the  river  bottoms,  particu- 
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larly  on  the  west  side,  is  a  gently  rolling  area  well  suited  for  attrac- 
tive residential  development.  Beyond  the  urbanized  section,  rich 
agricultural  land  is  found,  especially  in  Illinois.  The  many  river 
valleys  and  certain  more  rugged  upland  areas  offer  excellent  op- 
portunities for  large  parks,  forests  and  open  space  developments 
usable  for  recreation  or  as  breaks  in  the  urbanization  scheme. 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

Much  detailed  information  was  collected  to  indicate  the  present 
organization  and  development  of  the  Region  and  to  afford  a  basis 
for  planning. 

Population 

The  1930  population  of  the  region  was  1,391,384,  of  which  93 
per  cent  was  located  within  the  metropolitan  district  and  59  per 
cent  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  central  city  has,  however, 
been  growing  at  a  much  slower  rate  since  1900  than  either  the  en- 
tire region  or  the  metropolitan  district.  Its  average  rate  of  growth 
per  decade  has  been  only  12.7  per  cent  in  contrast  with  20.1  per 
cent  per  decade  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Certain  counties, 
particularly  St.  Louis  County,  have  also  been  growing  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  others.  In  Illinois,  Monroe  County  and  portions 
of  Franklin  and  Jersey  Counties,  have  lost  population  since  1910. 
The  area  immediately  beyond  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  experiencing 
the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth.  The  strictly  agricultural  areas  and 
the  older  sections  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are  losing  population. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  any  regional  plan  must  be  the 
control  of  the  distribution  and  density  of  population. 

Two  general  characteristics  of  population  distribution  are  found 
within  the  St.  Louis  Region.  On  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  population  has  recently  tended  to  spread  more  or  less 
evenly  at  from  40  to  60  persons  per  acre.  Beyond  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  this  density  decreases  because  of  the  increasingly  large 
amount  of  vacant  space  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
central  city.  On  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  however,  more  of  a 
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" finger"  or  "shoe-string"  type  of  development  has  taken  place, 
the  population  tending  to  concentrate  along  certain  main  thorough- 
fares leading  to  the  central  city  and  little  tendency  is  noted  for  the 
intervening  areas  between  the  highways  to  be  absorbed. 

An  analysis  of  gross  densities  throughout  the  entire  region  did 
not  reveal  any  undue  concentration  of  population.  The  gross 
density  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  1930  was  13,393  persons  per 
square  mile.  In  the  entire  metropolitan  district,  including  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  it  was  1,544  persons  per  square  mile,  whereas  in  the 
balance  of  the  region  the  gross  density  was  only  40.5  persons  per 
square  mile.  This  again  indicates  the  necessity  of  detailed  com- 
prehensive planning  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Gross  densities 
within  the  different  incorporated  communities  vary  between  119 
and  13,393  persons  per  square  mile. 

Land  Uses 

The  St.  Louis  Regional  Plan  began  with  a,  study  of  land  use. 
While  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  complete  this  study  for  the 
entire  district,  the  field  work  is  now  more  than  70%  complete. 

The  first  portion  of  the  area  in  which  the  survey  was  completed 
lies  immediately  west  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  east  of  the  cir- 
cumferential highway  number  77.  It  includes  practically  all  of  the 
intensely  urbanized  land  in  St.  Louis  County  and  comprises  80,680 
acres.  Of  this  total  area  only  30,985  acres,  or  approximately  38  per 
cent,  is  utilized  for  strictly  urban  purposes.  The  remainder  is  either 
vacant  or  is  used  as  farms  or  truck  gardens.  Residential  uses  have 
absorbed  the  largest  amount  of  the  developed  urban  area,  repre- 
senting approximately  40.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  whereas  commer- 
cial and  industrial  uses  occupied  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total.  A 
large  area,  27.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  is  used  for  public  and  semi- 
public  purposes  such  as  cemeteries,  golf  courses,  and  the  like.  It 
was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  public  and  semi-public 
property,  the  per  cent  of  land  occupied  by  the  different  urban  uses 
within  the  area  studied  corresponds  very  closely  to  similar  per- 
centages in  self-contained  cities  in  which  a  similar  analysis  had 
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been  made.  The  amount  of  land  absorbed  per  unit  of  population 
was  much  higher,  however,  in  the  areas  surveyed  than  in  the  cities. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  more  spacious  type  of  development 
found  in  suburban  areas;  the  many  large  private  estates;  and  less 
intensive  use  of  commercial,  industrial,  or  institutional  properties. 
The  survey  revealed  that  14,232  acres  or  52  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
ent vacant  area  was  subdivided  into  building  lots.  This  area  con- 
tained 61,407  vacant  lots.  Thus  in  a  limited  area  comprising  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  metropolitan  district,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  region, 
300,000  persons  could  be  accommodated.  This  is  more  than  the 
present  population  within  the  entire  area  surveyed.  Some  of  this 
vacant  subdivided  area  contains  all  necessary  utility  services  and 
is  well  adapted  for  urbanization.  A  considerable  area  has  few,  if 
any,  improvements;  these  are  poorly  located  and  designed,  and 
could  more  properly  be  abandoned  and  the  land  devoted  to 
other  uses. 

Public  Improvements 

Data  regarding  the  several  types  of  public  improvements  serving 
the  present  population  revealed  many  deficiencies  and  low  stand- 
ards. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  radial  highways  extending  from 
the  central  city  to  outlying  portions  of  the  region.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  their  present  effectiveness  is  now  impaired  be- 
cause of  narrow  paving  and  inadequate  rights  of  way.  An  exten- 
sive traffic  count  clearly  indicated  the  concentration  of  vehicles 
upon  certain  radial  routes,  especially  upon  the  main  routes  in  the 
urbanized  portion  of  the  region.  Beyond  the  main  urbanized  area 
the  volume  of  traffic  decreased  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
While  the  highway  requirements  must  be  studied  for  the  entire 
region  the  major  problems  will  be  found  in  the  central  urban  areas. 

Within  the  region  there  are  28  different  railroad  lines,  19  of  which 
are  trunk  lines.  About  one-third  of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of 
the  country  is  operated  by  the  railroads  entering  this  district.  The 
majority  of  the  railroads  are  found  within  the  northeast  portion  of 
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the  region.  The  terminal  facilities  are  concentrated  along  the 
eastern  river  front.  This  concentration,  together  with  the  adjoin- 
ing industries  and  certain  intermingled  residential  development 
presents  an  undesirable  arrangement  in  which  neither  use  can 
function  most  effectively.  There  is  need  for  better  organization 
of  these  uses  in  the  central  areas. 

A  decided  lack  of  sanitary  sewerage  facilities  is  found  in  the 
majority  of  the  urbanized  portion  of  the  region  outside  the  City  of 
St.  Louis,  in  both  Illinois  and  Missouri.  A  very  limited  number  of 
communities  have  developed  sanitary  sewer  systems  but  most 
communities  dump  raw  sewerage  upon  their  neighbors.  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  streams,  particularly  in  St.  Louis  County,  are  polluted 
badly  and  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  public  health.  This  was 
brought  to  public  attention  most  forcibly  by  the  epidemic  of  sleep- 
ing sickness  last  year.  A  metropolitan  sewer  district  has  been  pro- 
posed but  was  defeated  at  the  polls  last  month.  The  population 
is  unwilling  to  face  the  cost  of  even  the  most  necessary  public 
improvements  and  yet  population  continues  to  spread  into  this 
area.  Only  by  regional  planning  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  single 
administrative  agency  having  authority  to  cope  with  all  phases  of 
government  will  a  sound  living  standard  be  possible.  It  can  never 
be  properly  achieved  by  individual  piecemeal  efforts. 

More  open  space  and  recreational  area  is  essential  in  urban  areas. 
Few,  if  any,  large  metropolitan  regions  are  adequately  served  by 
these  facilities,  and  the  St.  Louis  region  is  no  exception.  The 
majority  of  the  present  park  area  is  located  within  or  near  St. 
Louis  and  with  the  exception  of  two  State  parks,  there  is  a  com- 
plete lack  of  outlying  parks.  The  total  park  acreage  is  6,625  acres, 
74.4  per  cent  of  which  is  located  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  In 
the  latter  district  0.38  acres  of  park  area  is  available  for  every  100 
persons,  which  is  considerably  below  the  desirable  standard.  There 
is  decided  lack  of  neighborhood  or  local  parks.  Only  38  such  acres 
were  found  within  the  region  and  nearly  half  of  these  are  within 
the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

Schools  should  provide  recreational  as  well  as  educational  facili- 
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ties.  The  region  contains  833  public  elementary  school  sites,  yet 
only  26  of  these  contained  5  acres  while  683  sites  contain  less  than 
2  acres.  The  average  enrollment  per  school  is  316  pupils  in  the 
metropolitan  district  and  38  pupils  per  school  in  the  balance  of  the 
region.  Improved  standards  and  economy  should  result  from  con- 
solidating many  of  the  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of 
the  region.  It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  96  school  districts 
of  St.  Louis  County  into  14  districts. 

Governmental  Agencies 

There  are  695  different  taxing  authorities  in  the  region,  including 
90  incorporated  communities,  508  school  districts,  and  97  other 
agencies  with  taxing  authority,  such  as  counties,  townships,  parks 
districts  and  drainage  districts.  This  is  an  average  of  one  taxing 
authority  for  every  2000  persons.  No  portion  of  the  region  has  less 
than  three  different  taxing  agencies  and  in  certain  areas  there  are 
as  many  as  seven.  Elimination  or  consolidation  of  many  of  these 
agencies  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  improved 
governmental  services. 

i 
Zoning 

Only  13  of  the  90  incorporated  communities  have  adopted  zoning 
ordinances.  Twelve  of  these  communities  are  located  within  the 
metropolitan  district  and  comprise  11.3  per  cent  of  its  area.  Thus, 
88.7  per  cent  of  the  area  which  is  now  used  for  or  is  subject  to  ur- 
banization, is  entirely  uncontrolled  as  to  future  development. 

General  Conclusions 

This  brief  description  presents  a  general  picture  of  existing  de- 
velopment within  the  region.  The  site  is  well  suited  to  an  orderly 
development  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  growth  has  been  logical 
but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  unbalanced.  There  has  been, 
however,  too  much  intermingling  of  conflicting  uses;  subdivision 
development  has  not  been  properly  related  to  population  needs, 
nor  to  a  consistent  plan  of  growth.  While  the  region  contains  many 
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excellent  highway,  school,  park  and  other  improvements,  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  providing  even  the  present  population  with 
public  services  that  conform  with  modern  standards.  It  is  obvious 
that  control  of  population  distribution  and  the  construction  of  new 
public  improvements  in  accordance  with  some  regional  plan  in 
harmony  and  in  scale  with  present  development  and  probable 
growth  holds  inestimable  economy  and  social  benefit. 

Two  basic  questions  must  first  be  answered:  (1)  how  much 
future  population  can  be  expected  within  the  region;  and  (2)  where 
will  this  population  be  located?  The  second  question  naturally 
involves  an  analysis  of  the  location  and  extent  of  land  uses  that  will 
be  necessary  to  serve  the  probable  future  population.  Without 
this  basic  and  all  important  data,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
any  scheme  of  public  improvements  proposed  in  a  regional  plan 
will  be  so  located  and  so  designed  that  they  will  properly  serve 
future  needs. 

Future  Population 

Estimates  of  future  population  have  been  prepared  based  in  part 
on  past  growth  within  the  region  and  in  part  upon  population 
trends  throughout  the  entire  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
region  will  contain  2,000,000  people  by  1960,  or  an  increase  of 
approximately  609,000  persons  more  than  the  census  of  1930.  This 
represents  an  average  rate  of  increase  of  14.5  per  cent  per-decade. 
It  is  further  estimated  that  practically  all  of  the  increase  will  occur 
in  the  metropolitan  district  and  that  the  1960  population  in  this 
area  will  be  1,890,000. 

An  analysis  has  also  been  made  of  the  probable  future  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  within  concentric  five  mile  circles,  having 
the  central  business  district  of  St.  Louis  as  a  center.  Only  a  small 
increase  is  anticipated  within  the  first  five  mile  circle,  since  the 
majority  of  this  area  is  already  intensively  developed.  Large 
population  increases  are  expected  within  the  next  three  circles, 
with  the  greatest  increase  anticipated  within  the  10  to  the  15-mile 
circle.  The  1930  population  within  this  circle  was  62,500  and  in 
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1960  it  is  estimated  to  be  320,000.  A  small  loss  of  population  is 
expected  beyond  the  15  to  20  mile  circle.  This  area  is  primarily 
agricultural.  Abandonment  of  the  poorer  farming  lands  will  prob- 
ably cause  slight  decreases  in  population. 

Future  Land  Uses 

The  data  obtained  by  the  land  use  survey  provides  a  basis  for 
determining  the  amount  of  urban  land  that  will  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  future  population.  In  the  area  first  surveyed,  it 
was  found  that  16.95  acres  of  land  was  required  for  each  100  per- 
sons. While  this  is  slightly  more  than  twice  the  average  area  re- 
quired per  100  persons  in  normal  city  development,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly representative  of  suburban  sections  where  a  more  spacious 
and  open  development  predominates  and  where  large  areas  are 
used  for  golf  courses,  institutions,  cemeteries,  and  the  like. 

In  estimating  the  future  urban  area  it  was  assumed  that  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  would  accommodate  about  900,000  persons.  It  was 
also  estimated  that  25,000  persons  in  the  metropolitan  district 
would  be  located  in  the  agricultural  sections  and  that  the  balance, 
955,000,  would  be  in  the  intervening  urban  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  the  existing  ratio,  this  future  population  would 
require  an  area  of  252.9  square  miles  in  which  the  different  urban 
uses,  such  as  residences,  commerce,  industry,  public  institutional 
uses  would  be  located.  Adding  the  area  within  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  we  find  that  a  total  urban  area  of  314.3  square  miles  would 
accommodate  the  population  anticipated  within  the  metropolitan 
district.  This  is  only  37.4  per  cent  of  the  total  area  within  this 
district;  yet,  it  would  provide  an  average  gross  density  of  only 
slightly  less  than  6,000  persons  per  square  mile.  Obviously  there 
is  no  need  to  develop  many  additional  subdivisions,  nor  to  under- 
take expensive  physical  improvements,  such  as  sewer  systems  and 
schools  throughout  even  all  of  the  entire  metropolitan  district. 
Such  expenditures  would  be  a  wasteful  extravagance. 

Determining  the  amount  of  urban  area  needed  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  problem,  however.  An  equally  important  question  concerns 
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its  organization,  i.e.,  the  location  and  the  relationship  of  the  differ- 
ent uses.  Generally,  it  should  retain  the  most  logical  forms  of 
existing  development,  utilization  of  all  other  land  best  suited  for 
each  purpose,  thereby  forming  a  balanced  and  unified  arrangement. 
The  completion  of  the  land  use  survey  and  other  additional  investi- 
gations will  be  essential  before  even  a  general  plan  of  land  uses  can 
be  accepted. 

Outside  the  urbanized  area,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
most  desirable  uses  of  rural  land.  This  is  primarily  based  upon  soil 
studies.  Certain  areas  are  well  adapted  to  intensive  farming,  such 
as  truck  gardens;  others  are  suited  for  general  agricultural  uses; 
some  can  only  be  economically  used  as  permanent  pasture;  and 
still  other  areas  should  be  used  only  as  forests,  game  preserves,  or 
the  like. 

Within  the  six  months'  period  of  study,  we  have  scarcely  more 
than  begun  to  get  our  hands  upon  this  great  problem  of  directing 
the  growth  of  a  great  metropolitan  community.  In  the  great  bene- 
fits and  economies  possible  in  a  scheme  of  directed  growth,  there 
must  be— constant  technical  study;  public  understanding  of  the 
objectives,  benefits  and  economies;  proper  administrative  agencies 
of  government. 

The  building  of  any  city  is  a  continuing  process.  Great  is  the 
power  of  suggestion,  but  if  we  are  to  exchange  haphazard  methods 
for  cooperative  and  coordinated  methods  of  growth,  new  policies 
and  methods  of  government  are  necessary.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  single  agency  of  government  should  be  created  for  that  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  district  in  Illinois  and  a  similar  agency  for  the 
metropolitan  district  in  Missouri.  Each  agency  should  control  the 
planning  and  building  of  public  improvements  and  the  regulation 
of  private  development  within  its  respective  jurisdiction.  The 
mere  analysis  of  trends  and  the  preparation  of  plans  insure  the 
abandonment  of  the  haphazard,  uneconomic  and  unsocial  methods 
of  the  past  and  present. 

In  St.  Clair  County,  building  lines  are  being  established  by  law 
on  the  more  important  highways.  The  local  representatives  of  the 
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State  Highway  Departments  of  Illinois  and  of  Missouri  have  co- 
operated in  preparing  the  preliminary  regional  highway  plan  and 
present  construction  programs  for  highways  and  grade  separations 
are  being  prepared  in  accordance  therewith.  A  public-spirited 
citizen  in  Missouri,  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Babler,  has  given  an  868  acre  park 
contained  in  the  preliminary  regional  park  and  parkway  plan. 
These  notable  achievements  justify  the  present  work  but  they  are 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  incomparably  greater  accom- 
plishments that  can  be  achieved  if  a  thorough  and  detailed  regional 
plan  can  be  given  official  sanction  by  an  agency  of  government  im- 
powered  to  make  improvements  and  to  regulate  all  growth  in  scale 
with  the  public  needs  of  this  metropolitan  district  considered  as  a 
single  community,  instead  of  a  series  of  independent  disjointed 
communities  operating  under  a  governmental  set-up  conceived  in 
the  horse  and  buggy  era. 


MID-AMERICAN  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

JACOB  CRANE,  Planning  Consultant,  Chicago  and  Washington 

The  "Upper  Great  Lakes  Region"  may  be  considered  to  include 
the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  More  properly  this  territory  may  be  called  the  "Mid- 
American Region."  Within  its  boundaries  lie  the  geographic  center 
of  population  for  the  United  States,  and  the  geographic  centers  of 
industrial  production  and  of  agricultural  production. 

The  inherent  potentialities  of  this  Mid-American  Region  are 
probably  greater  than  those  of  any  similar  area  in  the  world. 

These  six  states  comprise  an  area  of  about  340,000  square  miles 
and  within  them  there  now  live  some  24,000,000  people.  The  area 
is  approximately  eleven  per  cent  of  that  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
and  the  population  about  nineteen  per  cent.  The  people  derive 
from  all  of  the  European  nations,  and  the  amalgamation  is  rapidly 
developing  a  relatively  homogeneous  and  characteristically  Ameri- 
can humanity. 
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Here  we  find  the  "bread  basket"  of  America;  this  broad  valley 
area  constitutes  a  very  rich  and  highly  developed  food  producing 
territory.  A  great  part  of  all  our  cereals,  of  all  our  meats,  and  of 
all  our  dairy  products  are  produced  or  processed  for  use  in  the 
region.  Soil,  topography,  climate  and  market  all  contribute  to  its 
dominant  position,  both  at  present  and  in  prospect. 

The  resources  for  industry  may  be  considered  comparatively 
limitless.  The  coal  reserves  are  enormous  and  even  the  lower 
grades  are  susceptible  of  new  methods  of  processing  for  wide 
varieties  of  industrial  use.  The  highest  quality  iron  ores  are 
approaching  exhaustion,  but  the  lower  grade  ores  are  virtually  inex- 
haustible, and  they  will  soon  be  available  through  new  processes  of 
"beneficiation."  The  copper  resource  is  still  very  large  and  in  all 
probability  destined  to  recover  a  major  place  in  the  national  indus- 
trial scene.  Silicas,  limestones,  gravel,  clay  and  sand,  gypsums, 
fluorspars  and  many  less  well-known  minerals  round  out  this  base 
for  industry,  leaving  in  the  main  to  be  shipped  in  only  those 
minerals  used  in  lesser  quantities. 

The  forest  resource  has  been  reduced  by  the  havoc  of  rapid 
exploitation.  Now,  however,  the  forests,  and  sustained  yields  from 
them,  are  in  prospect  of  restoration.  Lumber,  furniture,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  wood  products  and  fiber  products 
constitute  major  elements  in  the  industrial  outlook. 

This  section  gathers  up  within  its  area  most  of  the  main  great 
travel  routes  of  the  continent.  Here  converge  the  great  railroad 
lines,  the  great  highway  routes,  the  main  airways,  and  a  great 
potential  system  of  inland  waterways.  On  this  structure  of  trans- 
port rests  in  no  small  measure  the  economic  destiny  of  the  United 
States. 

North  and  south  from  the  rich  heart  of  the  region  lie  vast  areas 
of  the  finest  recreational  possibilities,— hills,  forests,  lakes,— huge 
in  extent,  infinitely  varied  in  scenic  character  and  interest. 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  finest  state  educational  systems  and  universi- 
ties in  America,  six  or  eight  have  been  built  up  in  Mid-America. 

The  big  metropolitan  district  offers  our  best  opportunity  for 
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semi-decentralized  urban  living  on  the  standard  now  crystallizing 
in  American  thought;  five  of  our  major  metropolitan  districts  and 
a  dozen  lesser  ones  lie  wholly  or  partly  within  the  region.  In  each 
of  them  provision  can  be  made  for  large  wedges  and  rings  of  park 
and  forest,  and  in  each  of  them  the  average  net  land  area  available 
for  every  family  need  not  be  less  than  two  acres. 

DATA  ON  MID-AMERICAN  REGION,  INCLUDING  MINNESOTA,  IOWA,  WIS- 
CONSIN, MICHIGAN,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS 

Land  area,  340,000  square  miles  is  11%  of  the  total  land  area  in  the 
United  States. 

Population,  1930,  24,000,000  is  19%  of  the  total  population  in  the 
United  States. 

Value  of  agricultural  products,  1929,  $2,856,000,000  is  24.2%  of  United 
States  total. 

Average  per  capita  value  of  agricultural  products,  1929,  was  $121  as 
against  the  United  States  average  of  $96. 

Value  added  by  manufactures,  1929,  $7,812,502,000  was  24.5%  of  the 
United  States  total. 

Average  per  capita  value  added  by  manufactures,  1929,  $330  as  against 
per  capita  United  States  average  of  $259. 

Average  per  capita  value  added  by  manufactures,  1929,  excluding  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa,  $380. 

Value  of  the  products  of  mines  and  quarries,  1929,  $439,677,104  was 
18.4%  of  United  States  total. 

Average  per  capita  value  products  of  mines  and  quarries,  1929,  was 
$18.55  as  against  the  United  States  average  of  $10.55. 

Average  per  capita  net  retail  sales,  1929,  was  $440  as  against  United 
States  average  of  $400. 

We  have  touched  only  upon  some  of  the  regional  characteristics 
and  potentialities  of  this  territory.  Its  responsibilities  and  its 
inter-state  community  of  interests  and  problems  constitute  equally 
important  phases  of  the  regional  planning  background. 

Transport  is  here  definitely  a  regional  problem,  rail  transport, 
water  transport  and  highway  transport  notably.  The  lower  Lake 
Michigan  industrial  area  lies  in  three  of  the  states,  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  area  in  two  of  them;  all  of  the  industrial  development 
and  the  prospective  adjustments  are  interstate  and  regional  in 
character.  The  control  of  lake  levels  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  is 
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a  regional  problem.  The  control  and  use  of  the  streams  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  regional  basis.  Larger  recreation  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  an  inter-state  regional  project.  Rural  land-use  adjust- 
ments should  be  designed  for  this  corn-hog-dairy-grain-beef  area 
as  one  producing  territory.  Forest  programs,  wild  life  policies, 
power  development,— virtually  every  phase  of  re-adjustment  and 
up-building  of  the  territory  can  be  far  more  successfully  treated  on 
an  inter-state  Mid-American  regional  basis  than  on  the  basis  of 
each  state  going  its  own  way. 

The  organization  for  planning  this  Mid-American  region  is  in 
process  of  formulation.  It  appears  to  be  naturally  taking  the 
form  of  voluntary  but  officially  recognized  interstate  co-operation 
and  collaboration  by  the  state  planning  boards. 


STATE  AND  NATION 
NATIONAL  PLANNING  PROGRESS 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  2ND,  Executive  Officer,  National  Resources  Board 

INTRODUCTION 

A  year  ago,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  group  of  planning  enthu- 
siasts, I  was  assigned  the  task  of  explaining  the  fields  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  planning  work.  Some  of  you  will 
remember  that  in  order  to  avoid  being  unduly  boring,  I  took  that 
occasion  to  coin  some  new  words  to  describe  different  kinds  of 
planning  activity.  We  talked  then  about  charting,  programming, 
budgeting,  organizing,  purposing,  projecting,  coursing,  etc.  Little 
did  I  suppose  when  I  made  those  rash  suggestions  that,  in  the  short 
space  of  one  year,  I  would  again  be  assigned  almost  the  same  task 
and  would  find  that  the  contributions  I  tried  to  make  the  year 
before  have  only  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  new  names  and  new 
activities. 

A  year  ago  I  was  speaking  to  you  as  Executive  Officer  of  the 
National  Planning  Board;  now,  the  name  of  the  agency  I  serve 
has  been  changed  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  which  combines 
the  previous  work  of  the  Committee  on  National  Land  Problems 
with  that  of  the  planning  agency  set  up  by  Secretary  Ickes  in  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  I  wonder,  sometimes,  whether  the 
change  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  substituting  "Resources"  for 
"  Planning,"  is  a  comment  on  my  previous  efforts  to  define  planning 
and  a  special  reminder  that  I  did  not  then  give  proper  attention  to 
our  national  resources, 

PLANNING  PROGRESS 

Since  that  Baltimore  meeting,  a  great  deal  has  happened  in  the 
planning  field  which  you  have  already  heard  about  or  will  hear 
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about  during  the  remainder  of  these  sessions.  One  way  to  give  you 
a  picture  of  the  field  in  which  the  National  Resources  Board  is 
operating  would  be  to  summarize  those  activities.  In  the  last 
twelve  months,  for  instance,  new  life  has  been  injected  into  the  city 
planning  movement,  chiefly  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Civil 
Works  Administration,  and  later  through  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  We  all  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  officials  of  those  two 
agencies  for  their  encouragement  and  substantial  help.  Since 
December  1, 1933,  over  41  State  Planning  Boards  have  been  set  up, 
and,  even  more  recently,  two  interstate  or  regional  planning  agen- 
cies have  been  launched  in  New  England  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. In  all  of  these  fields  the  National  Planning  Board  was  able 
to  be  of  some  help,  and  the  National  Resources  Board  is  now 
helping. 

The  decentralization  of  planning  work  has  been  one  of  the  major 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  National  Planning  Board.  The 
flesh  and  sinews  of  planning  must  be  supplied  locally,— for  under 
our  system  of  government,  local  responsibility  and  initiative  are 
the  mainsprings  of  national  action. 

CITY  PLANNING 

According  to  the  check-up  which  was  made  last  spring  by  the 
National  Planning  Board,  there  are  now  over  769  city  planning  and 
zoning  agencies,  and  over  100  regional  or  county  planning  agencies. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  fairly  complete  record  of  the  status  of 
planning  work  under  these  various  boards  and  can  now  find  out 
whether  or  not  street  plans,  park  plans,  etc.,  are  available  as  checks 
in  considering  public  works  projects,  or  in  relation  to  further  plan- 
ning studies.  A  great  many  planning  boards,  certainly  over  two 
hundred,  last  winter  used  the  help  made  available  by  the  Civil 
Works  Administration,  and  over  10,000  unemployed  engineers, 
statisticians,  stenographers,  and  similar  helpers  worked  on  planning 
projects.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  because  of  the  activities  of 
the  Regional  Chairmen  of  the  Public  WTorks  Administration,  the 
State  Planning  Boards,  and  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Civil 
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Works  Administration,  we  have  come  through  the  year  1934  with 
a  healthy  birth  rate  of  new  planning  agencies  and  with  a  negligible 
death  rate. 

The  possibility  of  further  Federal  aid  for  city  and  metropolitan 
planning  work  seems  to  be  bright  as  long  as  relief  to  the  "white 
collar"  group  is  continued  from  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  has  given  survey  and  planning  proj- 
ects a  preferred  status  for  employment  of  "white  collar"  workers. 
The  great  lack  is  in  trained  leaders  or  consulting  experts  to  direct 
the  work.  There  is  small  likelihood  of  Federal  funds  being  avail- 
able for  that  kind  of  assistance  to  city  planning  commissions,  but 
it  would  seem  appropriate  to  have  the  state  planning  organizations 
take  over  the  tutelage  of  municipal  and  county  planning  groups  as 
one  of  their  major  activities.  The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning 
Board  has  already  issued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject,  and  the  experi- 
ence in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  over  a  long  period  of 
years  has  shown  both  the  advantages  and  dangers  in  such  a  service. 

STATE  PLANNING 

State  Planning  a  year  ago  had  been  started  in  a  few  places, 
notably  with  the  Iowa  Report,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Report  in  Illinois,  and  through  the  organization  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  in  Wisconsin.  The  work  of  the  former 
State  Housing  Commission,  which  made  the  famous  report  on 
New  York  State  in  1925,  was  being  continued  through  land-use 
studies  sponsored  by  Governors  Smith,  Roosevelt  and  Lehman. 
Now  we  are  able  to  report  41  State  Planning  Boards  actually  func- 
tioning, and  legislation  enacted  in  five  States  to  put  the  work  on  a 
continuing  basis.  You  have  heard  so  much  yesterday  about  the 
work  of  State  Planning  Boards  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  repeat  or  attempt  to  summarize  the  accomplishments  of 
the  various  Boards  and  the  present  status  of  their  work. 

In  all  that  has  been  done  during  this  last  year  to  stimulate  city, 
State  and  interstate  planning,  we  have  always  been  faced  with  the 
many  problems  of  coordinating  the  actions  and  interests  of  officials 
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at  different  levels  in  our  governmental  system.  The  staff  in  Wash- 
ington has  earnestly  endeavored  to  secure  reference  to  State  Plan- 
ning Boards  of  Federal  projects  affecting  State  interests.  We  have 
not  always  been  successful  in  that  effort,  but  our  failures  are  not 
due,  I  assure  you,  to  any  lack  of  trying,  but  to  natural  delay  in 
appreciation  of  the  functions  and  utility  of  the  State  Planning 
Boards  by  older  agencies.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  so  or- 
ganized that  any  one  Board  or  Bureau  can  impose  or  even  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  other  agencies  to  use  any  particular  methods 
of  procedure  in  their  field  work.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  happy 
that  the  new  State  Planning  Boards  have  secured  as  much  coopera- 
tion from  State  and  Federal  Bureaus  as  they  have  during  the  last 
year,  and  do  not  need  to  feel  discouraged  as  to  the  future.  The 
best  guarantee  that  the  State  Planning  Boards  will  be  used  as 
coordinating  agencies  in  all  matters  affecting  the  State  interests  is 
the  reputation  and  effective  work  which  they  are  doing. 

THE  NATIONAL  PLAN 

I  think  all  of  the  members  of  the  National  Resources  Board  fully 
appreciate  that  a  great  design  or  plan  cannot  be  made  by  collecting 
a  great  variety  of  projects  and  proposals.  There  must  be  a  frame 
into  which  the  varying  suggestions  from  different  sources  can  be 
fitted.  How  that  framework  can  be  erected  has  been  a  subject  of 
absorbing  interest  to  all  of  us. 

The  National  Planning  Board  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion went  at  this  major  problem  from  two  related  points  of  view — 
first,  to  study  what  kind  of  planning  activities  were  going  on  and 
how  best  to  coordinate  them  through  a  permanent  national  plan- 
ning agency;  and,  second,  to  explore  the  significance  and  possibili- 
ties of  public  works  as  a  sample  of  planning  work  to  be  developed 
by  any  future  Federal  planning  unit. 

Upon  the  submission  of  the  National  Planning  Board's  report 
concerning  a  permanent  Federal  planning  agency,  the  President 
assigned  to  the  reorganized  National  Resources  Board  additional 
special  studies  to  further  develop  the  skeleton  of  a  "National  Plan" 
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As  you  all  know,  we  are  obligated  by  the  terms  of  the  Executive 
Order  which  established  the  Board,  to  submit  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  land  and  water  resources  on  December  first.  We  are  build- 
ing the  framework  of  the  physical  plan  for  the  Nation. 

ORGANIZATION 

Before  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  our  present  job  in  Washington, 
let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  machinery  that  has  been  put 
together  to  do  the  work.  At  first  glance,  one  might  suppose  that 
the  President's  Executive  Order  establishing  the  National  Re- 
sources Board  had  just  added  one  more  combination  of  letters  to 
the  growing  list  of  the  "New  Deal's"  special  agencies.  The  facts 
show  quite  the  contrary —that  the  new  Board  brought  together  a 
variety  of  activities  previously  independent  or  only  loosely  related. 

You  know  of  the  interest  of  the  National  Planning  Board— the 
party  of  the  first  part  in  this  case— in  Public  Works  Planning  and 
State  Planning,  and  how  it  succeeded  to  the  records  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing  in  the  city  planning 
field.  The  members  of  the  former  National  Planning  Board  con- 
stitute the  Advisory  Committee  in  the  new  set-up.  You  may  not 
know  that  the  Committee  on  National  Land  Problems— the  party 
of  the  second  part  in  this  marriage,  was  starting  an  intensive  land- 
planning  study  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion Land  Policy  Section  when  the  President  issued  his  Order  and 
the  work  was  taken  over  by  the  former  Land  Planning  Committee 
of  the  National  Planning  Board.  The  Land  Section,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  was  the  first  part  of  the  new  Technical 
Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Board,  to  which  a  Water 
Section  was  soon  added— using  the  former  Mississippi  Valley 
Committee  as  the  Water  Planning  Committee  under  the  leadership 
of  Morris  L.  Cooke.  Next,  the  Planning  Committee  for  Mineral 
Policy,  under  Dr.  C.  K.  Leith,  was  correlated  with  the  other  sec- 
tions, and  finally,  a  Power  Policy  Committee  was  organized,  and 
its  work  coordinated.  Now  there  is  discussion  of  still  further 
study  groups  or  sections  in  other  fields,  such  as  Transportation  and 
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Industry.  The  marriage  is  a  success  and  the  family  is  growing.  In 
brief,  the  suggestion  put  forward  a  year  ago  for  a  series  of  coordinat- 
ing groups  organized  on  functional  lines  and  served  by  a  central 
secretariat  from  a  national  planning  agency  is  being  given  a  real 
trial  and  seems  to  be  functioning  effectively. 

We  are  working  in  various  planning  fields— charting,  program- 
ming, organizing,  purposing  and  projecting,  as  I  called  them  a  year 
ago.  Other  papers  are  to  be  presented  here  today  on  the  work  of 
these  sections,  and  I  will  not  anticipate  them.  It  will  not  be  telling 
most  of  you  any  secret,  however,  if  you  know  something  of  the 
agencies  and  individuals  who  have  been  struggling  against  time 
during  these  last  few  months  to  get  together  the  data  for  the  land 
and  water  reports.  A  large  office  and  field  staff  had  to  be  built  up, 
and  is  now  being  disbanded  again.  Cooperative  agreements  were 
negotiated  with  eight  Federal  Bureaus  for  contribution  of  data  and 
calls  for  help  have  gone  out  to  State  Planning  Boards,  State  bureaus 
and  universities  everywhere.  We  never  could  have  done  the  job 
without  the  really  wonderful  support  and  help  which  has  been 
forthcoming  from  all  sides. 

Out  of  this  work  and  the  resulting  reports,  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  we  may  build  the  first  crude  framework  for  the  "National 
Plan."  The  strands  of  land  policy  crossed  by  those  representing 
water  policy  will  give  us  an  open  mesh  or  skeleton.  The  strands 
will  be  flexible  and  perhaps  not  over-strong  at  first,  but  the  frame- 
work will  be  there. 

It  will  then  be  the  task  of  the  states,  counties  and  cities  to  put 
flesh  and  muscle  on  that  skeleton— to  make  it  a  living,  growing  plan 
for  better  physical  surroundings  and  a  full  life  for  every  American 
citizen. 
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REPORT  ON  A  NATIONAL  LAND-USE  PROGRAM 

L.  C.  GRAY,  Chairman,  Land  Policy  Section,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration 

A  comprehensive  report  on  a  national  land  utilization  policy  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Resources  Board  by  the  first  of 
December.  The  preparation  of  this  report  has  involved  the  col- 
laboration of  several  hundred  people  and  the  results  of  their  efforts 
have  just  been  descending  upon  us  in  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  improper  prematurely  to  suggest  the  con- 
clusions which  the  report  will  carry.  The  task  has  been  a  broad, 
cooperative  undertaking.  Before  the  preparation  of  a  report  on 
land  utilization  and  policy  for  the  National  Resources  Board  was 
authorized,  the  Land  Policy  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, together  with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics,  had  already 
been  working  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  agri- 
cultural land  policy.  These  two  organizations  have  given  to  the 
more  comprehensive  task  all  that  they  have  in  personnel  and  accu- 
mulated experience,  and  a  large  number  of  other  federal  agencies 
and  certain  non-official  agencies  have  contributed  portions  of  the 
report. 

The  first  thing  that  we  undertook  to  do  was  to  examine  basic 
conditions  that  might  influence  future  land  requirements.  The 
outlook  for  population,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  and  that  of  the  different  states,  was  assigned  to  the  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Population  Research.  The  outlook  for  industry 
in  its  relation  to  land  use  and  land  policies  was  undertaken  by  the 
Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  which 
deals  with  the  relation  of  industry  to  agriculture.  The  outlook  for 
mechanization  in  agriculture  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  deals  with  land  requirements 
for  the  various  major  uses,  and  here  we  have  tried  to  make  esti- 
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mates  of  the  requirements  of  agriculture,  grazing,  pasture,  forestry, 
wild-life,  recreation,  and  other  major  uses.  In  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  this  section,  an  outline  of  the  trends  in  consumption  of 
various  types  of  farm  products  is  being  prepared  by  the  Division 
of  Land  Economics  in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Production 
Planning  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  An 
analysis  of  the  agricultural  outlook  with  reference  to  foreign  trade 
has  been  undertaken  by  another  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration.  Production  efficiency  has  been  analyzed 
by  the  Division  of  Land  Economics,  and  the  outlook  for  pasture 
by  the  Grazing  Division  of  the  Forest  Service. 

We  have  never  had  a  detailed  survey  of  our  agricultural  land 
surface  uses  covering  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  The  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  undertaken  to  prepare  for  us  a  map 
showing  the  productive  adaptability  of  our  soils  for  crop  produc- 
tion, classified  in  five  grades,  on  the  basis  of  available  soil  surveys 
and  such  other  data  as  may  be  available.  A  map  of  irrigable  lands, 
classified  by  ranges  of  cost,  is  being  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  and  a  similar  study  is  being  made  of  the 
potential  drainable  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  of  forest  lands 
which  may  be  available  for  agriculture  after  clearing. 

Naturally,  the  Forest  Service  has  made  the  estimate  of  forest 
land  requirements  and  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  require- 
ments for  recreation.  The  latter  study  is  to  take  into  account  not 
only  the  requirements  for  national  parks,  but  for  all  types  of  out- 
door recreation  whether  under  local,  state,  or  national  administra- 
tion. Likewise,  the  Biological  Survey  is  preparing  a  statement  of 
the  lands  needed  and  available  for  wild-life  from  the  broad  stand- 
point of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  third  section  of  the  report  deals  with  local  maladjustments 
in  land  use  and  the  policies  needed  for  correcting  them.  In 
approaching  this  question,  we  felt  a  great  need  of  more  adequate 
data  as  to  the  location  of  problem  areas  in  the  country.  We  under- 
took to  get  from  local  sources  as  good  a  picture  as  possible  of  these 
areas  and  their  approximate  boundaries,  and  to  do  this  hurried  job 
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the  National  Resources  Board  permitted  us  to  appoint  a  land-use 
consultant  in  each  state  and  also  a  regional  consultant.  Their 
task  was  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  state  consultants.  These 
men  in  the  very  short  time  available  could  not  undertake  a  field 
survey,  but  they  did  get  the  local  material  from  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  state  conserva- 
tion boards.  We  shall  have  to  refine  these  results  later,  but  we 
know  that  the  picture  that  we  now  have  is  very  much  better  than 
if  we  had  tried  to  set  it  up  in  Washington  without  getting  local 
information.  We  feel,  too,  that  this  procedure  has  been  generally 
justified  by  the  interest  that  it  has  stimulated  in  agricultural  col- 
leges and  in  experiment  stations  in  this  most  important  land 
planning  work. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  asked  the  consultants  to 
localize  for  us  are : 

1.  The  areas  of  good  farm  lands  that  should  continue  indefinitely 
if  properly  cared  for. 

2.  The  areas  of  poor  farm  lands  rapidly  deteriorating  through 
soil  exhaustion  or  overcropping. 

These  areas  of  poor  farm  lands  were  separated  into  two  main 
classes,  i.e.,  those  areas  where  soil  exhaustion  can  be  controlled 
best  by  an  extensive  type  of  cropping  system  which  will  require 
an  enlargement  of  the  size  of  holdings,  and  those  areas  where  soil 
exhaustion  can  be  controlled  by  methods  not  requiring  a  material 
change  in  size  of  holdings.  The  Soil  Erosion  Service  is  preparing 
a  map  showing  the  extent  of  soil  erosion  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  areas  of  submarginal  lands,  i.e.,  farms  so  poor  as  to 
constitute  rural  slums,  and  where  apparently  the  only  solution  is 
abandonment  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  and  the  removal 
of  occupants  to  other  locations. 

4.  The  areas  where  bad  forest  conditions  prevail,  where  there  is 
no  constructive  policy  for  dealing  with  forest  resources. 

5.  Those  areas  recommended  for  special  purposes,  such  as  rec- 
reation, wild-life,  and  for  meeting  the  needs  of  Indian  population. 
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6.  Areas  which  are  apparently  suitable  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment or  closer  settlement. 

The  report  also  contains  a  discussion  of  various  policies  with 
reference  to  land;  forest  policies;  recreation  policies;  wild-life  poli- 
cies and  agricultural  policies.  One  of  the  latter  to  which  we  have 
devoted  particular  attention  is  the  resettling  of  agricultural  popu- 
lations and  the  prevention  of  use  of  submarginal  land.  This  has 
led  us,  of  course,  to  the  possibilities  of  zoning,  to  desirable  modifi- 
cations in  state  policies  for  grants-in-aid;  to  the  possibilities  of 
employing  public  credit  more  definitely  for  the  regulation  of  land 
settlement,  etc.  Much  of  the  discussion  of  land  use  must  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  land  areas  and  consequently  the  acquisition 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  analyzed  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing suggestions  for  improving  the  policy  and  procedure  in  public 
acquisition  and  ownership  of  land  and  for  dealing  with  the  very 
serious  problem  of  tax  delinquency.* 


THE  WATER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MORRIS  L.  COOKE,  Chairman,  Water  Resources  Section,  National  Re- 
sources Board 

There  is  an  essential  unity  in  water  resources  which  must  be 
grasped  before  intelligent  or  comprehensive  planning  can  begin. 
This  involves  a  recognition  of  the  sequential  relationships  existing 
between  surface  waters,  moisture  in  the  soil  and  underground 
storage.  Water  once  evaporated  from  the  oceans  eventually  re- 
turns thereto.  The  greater  our  knowledge  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  cyclic  path  the  more  benign  and  less  hazardous  will  be  the 
effects.  Pressure  of  popul ation,  the  growing  economic  interdepend- 
ence of  one  area  on  another,  and  the  fact  that  the  flow  of  water 
is  not  influenced  by  State  or  other  political  boundaries,  establish 

*  Since  the  above  brief  remarks  the  summary  of  the  report  has  been  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  National  Resources  Board. 
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the  use  and  control  of  our  water  resources  as  a  problem  for  the 
whole  people— a  problem  the  successful  solution  of  which  is  vital 
to  our  survival  as  a  free  and  prosperous  people.  Can  there  be  a 
more  inviting  field  for  planning— local,  state,  regional,  national  and 
international? 

The  drought  of  the  past  summer  with  all  its  tragic  consequences, 
especially  in  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  had  the  for- 
tunate effect  of  arousing  the  people  of  other  sections  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  critical  part  which  water  plays  in  our  type 
of  civilization.  The  dust  storm  originating  along  a  broad  front 
extending  from  Oklahoma  to  North  Dakota,  and  within  three  days 
darkening  the  sun  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  has  raised  dis- 
turbing questions  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  heretofore  taken 
water  for  granted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plentifulness  of  water 
is  conditioned  by  the  demand  for  its  use.  The  increasing  popula- 
tions of  many  of  the  eastern  states  and  the  widening  of  its  use  for 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes  had  already  begun  to  make  them 
water-conscious,  as  the  people  of  the  arid  states  have  been  for  many 
years. 

The  depression  has  taught  us  in  no  uncertain  fashion  another 
important  lesson.  However  good  a  line  of  economic  action  may  be 
for  a  given  individual,  it  may  become  disastrous  when  practiced 
more  widely  in  a  society  of  which  the  individual  is  a  single  unit. 
Water  planning  leads  to  some  analogous  conclusion.  Particularly 
in  the  eastern  states  our  water  law  follows  English  precedents  in 
the  protection  of  riparian  rights;  up-stream  users  are  restrained 
against  taking  waters  out  of  streams  in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict 
the  opportunities  of  down-stream  water-rights  owners.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  arid  West  the  Spanish  inheritance  protects  those 
who  first  use  water  for  a  beneficial  use.  Even  within  the  same  state 
those  two  doctrines  battle  for  recognition.  Until  some  unity  of 
procedure  evolves  we  shall  be  handicapped  in  comprehensive  water 
planning.  Recent  decisions  in  the  higher  courts  indicate  a  drift 
away  from  riparian  rights  toward  an  equitable  distribution  in 
accordance  with  need.  At  best  the  adjustment  of  these  differences 
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will  require  a  long  time,  but  necessity  will  ultimately  bring  about 
the  rule  of  reason. 

When  the  flow  of  water  in  interstate  streams  reaches  the  point 
where  it  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  conflicting  state 
claims  ensue.  Court  decisions  do  not  usually  quiet  these  conten- 
tions for  long.  A  seemingly  fair  decision  rendered  under  one  set 
of  conditions  proves  burdensome  when  the  rainfall  reaches  a  new 
level— higher  or  lower,  as  the  case  may  be.  Compacts  or  treaties 
between  the  States  is  one  way  provided  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  matters.  But  compacts  are  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate. Apparently  we  are  going  to  have  to  develop  some  new  re- 
gional agency  having  the  moral,  and  possibly  the  financial,  support 
of  the  Federal  Government,  if  some  of  these  essentially  local  water 
problems  are  to  be  settled  in  the  first  instance  satisfactorily  to  all 
concerned  and  then  kept  adjusted  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
The  process  should  be  administrative  wherever  possible  with  the 
courts  as  a  last  resort. 

Another  illustration  in  the  water  field  of  the  way  in  which  the 
best  interests  of  society  clash  with  what  have  been  considered  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  individual,  comes  up  in  connection  with 
runoff  of  rainfall  and  the  consequent  erosion  and  depletion  of  the 
soil.  Under  one  type  of  custodianship  of  the  land— ownership  we 
call  it— involving  terracing,  contour  plowing,  mulching,  forestry 
on  appropriate  slopes  and  what-not,  rainfall  as  it  runs  off  does  a 
minimum  of  damage.  But  agriculture  as  it  is  practiced  on  millions 
of  American  acres  today  leads  inevitably  to  complete  abandon- 
ment for  agricultural  purposes.  The  story  goes  that  one  farmer 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  worked  out  to  ruin  eleven  farms  in  suc- 
cession. Unless  we  are  to  see  the  richest  and  most  extensive  agri- 
cultural patrimony  ever  inherited  brought  to  all  but  complete 
ruin  within  a  few  generations  some  new  ventures  in  water  and  land 
planning  are  necessary. 

Economy,  efficiency  and  necessity  all  point  to  planning  on  the 
basis  of  the  complete  watershed.  The  day  is  past  for  constructing 
a  single  dam  without  regard  to  what  is  up  stream  and  down  stream. 
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The  stream  itself  is  the  operating  unit  and  the  scheme  for  its  de- 
velopment must  include  the  best  use,  and  the  most  effective  con- 
trol, of  all  its  waters.  And  this  inevitably  leads  to  a  study  of  the 
contributing  drainage  area,  to  an  examination  of  all  the  uses  to 
which  it  should  be  put  to  the  end  that  its  soil  shall  be  conserved, 
the  most  effective  forestry  and  agriculture  be  practiced  and  the 
life  of  the  people  be  enhanced  in  every  possible  way.  Just  what 
will  be  the  optimum  watershed  for  operating  and  administrative 
purposes  must  be  determined  by  the  facts  in  each  individual  case. 
But  the  decision  once  made  must  not  be  allowed  to  keep  us  from 
seeing  the  wider  functional  aspects  of  an  even  larger  area.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

The  Norris  Dam  is  being  built  on  the  Clinch  River,  a  branch  of 
the  Tennessee,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio,  which  in  turn  is  the 
most  important  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  seen  fit  to 
put  the  entire  Tennessee  Basin  under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. But  the  Ohio  is  the  largest  stream  emptying  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  major  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi  never  occur 
except  when  the  Ohio  is  in  flood.  So  that  if  we  are  eventually  to 
conquer  the  lower  Mississippi  the  Tennessee  must  from  a  flood 
control  standpoint  be  brought  into  focus  with  the  Muskingum,  the 
Miami,  the  Allegheny,  the  Monongahela  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio.  Only  in  this  way  can  that  stream  be  so  regulated  as  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  its  effect  on  Mississippi  floods. 

The  Water  Planning  Committee  during  the  past  year  has  had 
rich  opportunities  for  the  study  of  all  varieties  of  water  problems. 
It  has  acted  as  a  board  of  review  for  over  one  hundred  water  proj- 
ects in  all  parts  of  the  country  seeking  Federal  allotment  under 
the  Public  Works  Administration.  Under  an  assignment  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  I  ekes  we  have  formulated  a  plan  for 
the  Mississippi  Valley  involving  the  control  and  use  of  the  waters 
of  this  drainage  area  including  parts  or  all  of  twenty-seven  states. 
In  recent  months  the  Committee  has  made  an  inventory  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  entire  country  and  is  now  drafting  a  state- 
ment of  suggested  policy  with  regard  to  them  which  will  constitute 
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an  integral  part  of  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board. 
Viewed  as  to  their  inclusiveness  and  comprehensiveness  these  are 
novel  lines  of  activity  in  American  governmental  administration. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  membership  of  the  committee  includes 
engineers  with  a  wide  variety  of  experience  in  water  projects,  an 
economist,  a  geographer  and  a  forester.  With  a  group  so  con- 
stituted it  has  been  possible  to  evaluate  engineering  proposals  in 
the  light  of  the  surrounding  economic  and  social  considerations. 

In  the  past,  dams — the  most  important  of  works  built  for  the 
control  and  use  of  water— have  been  single  in  purpose.  A  dam 
may  be  built  to  control  both  flood  and  low  water  flow  or  to  produce 
power  or  as  an  aid  to  navigation  or  for  irrigation  or  for  recreational 
purposes.  We  are  now  coming  to  see  that  if  we  plan  for  it  nearly 
all  dams  can  be  built  so  as  to  meet  multiple  purposes— sometimes 
with  very  small  additions  to  the  cost. 

Almost  any  type  of  construction  for  the  control  and  use  of  water 
requires  a  considerable  period  for  its  design.  This  fact,  and  the 
further  one  that  usually  such  projects  require  the  acquisition  of 
considerable  land  areas,  mean  that  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  the 
alleviation  of  unemployment,  the  plans  must  be  fully  prepared 
before  the  need  arises  for  putting  them  into  work,  as  the  phrase 
goes.  Fortunately  we  know  now  of  many  far-flung  projects  which 
are  inherent  parts  of  any  broad  gage  scheme  for  the  development 
of  our  water  resources.  But  we  shall  have  to  be  more  forehanded 
and  be  all  ready  for  construction  to  begin,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done 
at  the  least  cost,  and  at  the  time  when  such  work  is  most  needed  to 
fill  in  a  depression  in  the  employment  curve.  Only  so  will  the  works 
when  finished  perform  the  largest  functional  and  social  purpose. 

Finally  the  test  of  any  project  and  of  all  planning  resolves  itself 
into  the  question  of  what  it  does  to  the  life  of  the  people.  There 
have  been  projects  before  us  which  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
were  wholly  sound.  And  yet  we  could  not  recommend  them  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  bulwark  a  way  of  life  and  a  scale  of  living 
which  does  not  measure  up  to  what  we  refer  to  as  the  American 
standard. 
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Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  plan  for 
the  logical  development  of  our  water  resources  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  financial  burden  will  be  far  less  than  might  be  expected, 
and  that  unless  we  do  so  plan,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
may  be  too  late.  But  I  anticipate  that  under  the  inspiration  of  our 
present  national  leadership  the  way  will  be  found  for  a  compre- 
hensive campaign  looking  to  the  control  of  all  the  running  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Few  developments  would  mean  more  to  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  our  people. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FOREST  LAND-USE  PLANNING 

F.  A.  SILCOX,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 

In  protecting,  developing,  and  administering  national  forest 
properties,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  thirty  years 
followed  a  long-time  land  management  policy.  Simply  stated,  the 
purpose  of  that  policy  has  been  to  assure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  in  the  long  run.  It  has  been  applied  to  an  enter- 
prise which  embraces,  in  part,  153  units  with  more  than  162 
million  acres  of  Federal  lands  in  36  States,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 
These  are  the  national  forests.  Living  within  or  near  them  are 
750,000  people  who  are  dependent  upon  the  resources  of  those 
forests.  In  a  few  years  that  number  will  reach  900,000.  This 
dependency  is  in  part  upon  the  timber,  range,  water,  game  and 
other  resources  of  these  relatively  undeveloped  public  properties,  in 
part  on  industries  which  are  in  turn  dependent  on  national  forest 
raw  material,  and  partly  on  day  labor  projects  designed  to  protect, 
administer,  improve  and  develop  these  national  assets. 

Here,  then,  are  almost  a  million  people  who  look  to  the  national 
forests  for  all  or  a  material  part  of  their  livelihood.  To  these 
people,  a  flexible,  but  sound,  coordinated,  long-time  land  manage- 
ment policy  means  security  in  family  and  community  life.  It  is  the 
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very  foundation  of  their  schools,  churches  and  libraries,  of  their 
entire  social  and  economic  structure. 

But  national  forest  uses,  national  forest  dependencies,  go  beyond 
these  one  million  people.  The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  the 
nation  have  become  dependent  on  their  national  forests  for  recrea- 
tion is  startling;  the  increase  in  this  dependency  is  astounding;  the 
diversity,  informality,  democracy  and  simple  inexpensiveness  of  it 
are  refreshing  in  these  intense  and  rather  hectic  modern  days. 
During  the  twelve  month  period  which  ended  on  June  30,  1934, 
more  than  13,300,000  people  sought  recreation  within  their  na- 
tional forests  as  compared  with  3,160,000  in  1916.  They  came 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  camped,  some  2,200,000  of  them, 
at  places  deep  in  the  forest.  More  than  4,350,000  were  picnickers; 
more  than  5,200,000  were  motorists,  hikers  and  horsemen;  more 
than  550,000  owned,  or  were  the  guests  of  those  who  owned, 
simple  but  comfortable  summer  homes  built  under  Federal  permits. 

Thirty  years  of  experience  prove  that  integration  between  vari- 
ous and  varied  national  forest  uses  is  both  possible  and  practicable. 
Just  as  recreational  uses  are  themselves  interrelated,  so  are  utili- 
tarian uses  of  forage,  of  timber,  of  water  for  power  and  irrigation, 
also  interrelated  one  with  the  other  and  all  with  recreational  uses. 
Adjustments  are  necessary  and  many  have  been  successfully  made. 
Our  primitive  areas  offer  an  example  in  point.  There  are  now 
sixty-four  of  them,  with  an  aggregate  of  more  than  10  million  acres. 
Dedicated  to  help  meet  the  needs  for  territory  within  which 
primitive  conditions  might  be  kept  intact  and  yet  enjoyed,  no 
roads,  roadhouses,  hotels,  sawmills  or  commercial  ventures  and  no 
human  habitations,  except  such  official  ones  as  are  vital  to  protec- 
tion and  administration  of  the  areas,  are  allowed  within  them. 
Yet  every  one  of  these  primitive  areas  is  within  a  national  forest 
where  grazing  of  livestock,  harvesting  the  timber,  building  of 
summer  homes,  and  other  utilitarian  uses  are  going  on. 

As  time  goes  on,  additional  adjustments  will  be  needed.  But 
with  administrative  responsibilities  properly  defined  and  confined, 
with  no  overlapping  or  duplication  of  jurisdiction  or  authority,  the 
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necessary  priorities  can  be  determined,  and  long-time  land  manage- 
ment plans  can  be  followed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  phases  of  this  fascinating 
subject  is  the  opportunity  that  forest  land-use  planning  affords  for 
relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  through  worth-while,  non- 
competitive  work  on  a  national  scale.  It  constitutes  the  challeng- 
ing problem  of  making  our  forest  lands  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  fair  share  of  the  nation's  population.  This  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our  public  conservation 
policy. 

But  first,  what  are  our  forest  lands?  The  national  forests  and 
the  national  parks  are  but  parts  of  them.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
all  forest  lands,  of  an  empire  exceeding  614,000,000  acres  which 
constitutes  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  is  the  area  which  now  presents  such 
an  opportunity,  accentuated  curiously  enough  by  our  present  na- 
tional adversity. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  our  forest  lands  must 
be  kept  productive;  our  forest  resources  must  be  managed  as  crops 
on  sustained  yield  bases,  rather  than  as  mines.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  long-time  job,  and  one  which  calls  for  rebuilding  much  of  our 
forest  empire;  for  improving  and  developing  still  more  of  it.  In 
this  rebuilding  and  improving,  forest  properties  will  become  added 
sources  for  labor  and  supplies.  The  national  effort  for  relief  will 
be  aided,  and  social  and  economic  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
will  be  forwarded.  From  this  huge  forest  work-reservoir  old  jobs 
may  be  replaced  by  new. 

.  In  casting  up  the  work-opportunities  which  our  forest  lands 
afford,  it  is  well  to  look  to  past  performances,  for  they  are  indica- 
tive of  future  possibilities. 

During  normal  times,  forest  work  gave  full-time  employment  to 
approximately  1,500,000  people.  Sale  and  distribution  of  forest 
products  helped  keep  another  half  million  or  more  to  jobs.  Two 
and  a  half  million  farmers  secured  sorely  needed  supplemental  cash 
incomes,  plus  wood  and  building  material,  from  forest  land.  Al- 
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though  they  include  only  some  162,000,000  of  our  614,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land,  the  national  forests  furnished  more  than 
26,000,000  man-days  of  work  during  a  twelve  month  period  in 
1933-34.  The  immediate  purpose  of  this  work  was,  it  is  true,  to 
relieve  distress.  But  the  projects  were  so  planned  and  executed 
that  this  26,000,000  man-days  of  work  was  essentially  an  invest- 
ment. It  has  made  federal  forest  properties  more  valuable. 

This  progress  should  be  continued,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
physical  forest  properties  and  in  those  of  dependent  people.  Here, 
again,  the  social  viewpoint  enters  the  land-use  planning  picture.  I 
mentioned,  you  will  remember,  some  750,000  people  who  are  now 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  national  forests  and  their 
resources.  I  stated  that  this  number  would  soon  increase  to 
900,000.  This  data  was  obtained  through  an  exploratory  survey, 
in  which  the  Forest  Service  did  not  stop  with  a  mere  count  of 
people  dependent  on  the  national  forests.  Our  data  separated 
family  from  non-family  laborers;  those  living  inside  the  forests  are 
tallied  separately  from  those  outside;  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
dependency  are  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  defined.  We 
know,  by  states,  how  many  people  are  dependent  on  national 
forests  and  those  now  in  process  of  purchase;  how  much,  and  what 
kind,  of  work  is  needed  on  each  area;  how  much  of  a  surplus  or 
deficit  there  is  in  labor  and  in  work.  Applying  normal  standards  of 
performance  to  essential  work  projects,  there  is  indicated  a  need  for 
20,000,000  man-days  of  work  per  year  for  years  to  come.  So  the 
national  forests  as  they  exist  today  constitute  a  huge  work- 
reservoir;  they  offer  an  opportunity  for  worth-while  jobs  in  thirty- 
six  states,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 

Let  us  look,  now,  at  forest  lands  in  private  ownership.  They 
make  up  four-fifths  of  all  our  forest  lands.  They  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  the  most  highly  productive  and  most  accessible 
forest  lands  in  the  country.  It  is  they,  too,  which  have  suffered 
most,  for  the  lumber  industry  has  always  been  financed  and 
operated  on  the  basis  of  rapid  liquidation.  Its  policy  has  been  to 
remove  timber  rapidly,  to  cut  out  and  get  out  without  thought  to 
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the  future  of  denuded  lands,  with  no  sense  of  responsibility  for 
ghost  towns,  without  regard  to  scattered,  depressed  agriculture  and 
undermined  economic  and  social  structure.  Of  the  83,000,000 
forest  acres  now  devastated  or  poorly  stocked,  nine-tenths  are 
privately  owned  and  an  appreciable  part  of  the  remainder,  before 
coming  into  public  ownership,  had  reached  this  condition.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  forest  area  which  has  been  burned  annually 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  in  private  ownership. 

Of  all  our  forest  lands  those  in  private  ownership  are  the  most 
important,  but  the  most  abused  and  most  in  need  of  rebuilding. 
What  are  the  work-possibilities  in  forest  rebuilding  on  these  private 
lands?  We  have  no  definite  figures.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
national  forest  figures,  the  fact  that  this  private  land  constitutes 
four-fifths  of  our  forest  land,  and  that  it  has  for  decades  been 
exploited  and  abused,  we  have  what  seems  a  sound  basis  from 
which  to  work.  My  estimate  is  that  100,000,000  man-days  per 
year  for  many  years  to  come  is  not  too  high  a  figure.  Now 
100,000,000  man-days  a  year  are  equivalent  to  200  days,  yearly, 
for  500,000  men.  This  is  non-competitive  work.  It  does  not  take 
the  place  of  forest  work,  which  in  normal  times  gives  employment 
to  1,500,000  people,  of  that  which,  in  the  sale  and  transportation  of 
forest  products,  supplies  jobs  for  another  one-half  million,  of  that 
which  furnished  supplemental  cash  incomes  to  2,500,000  farmers 
each  year.  By  building  up  our  forest  empire  it  is  made  capable  of 
supporting  many  more  people  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  word  "capable."  As  used  it  is  a  qualifying 
phrase.  Whether  private  forest  land  will  support  more  people  or 
not  depends  upon  how  it  is  then  managed.  It  takes  decades  to 
grow  forest  crops.  Stability  of  ownership  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  adequate  forest  land  management.  Unfortunately,  private 
forest  land  ownership  is  not  stable.  Tax  delinquency  is  prevalent, 
but  just  what  the  nation-wide  situation  is  in  this  regard  is  difficult 
to  say,  because  many  states  and  political  subdivisions  deliberately 
cover  it  up.  Available  data  indicate  a  national  total  tax  delin- 
quency of  at  least  75,000,000  acres.  Moreover,  the  lands  are  for 
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the  most  part  without  adequate  protection  from  fire  or  theft. 
They  deteriorate  rapidly  and  form,  in  truth,  a  veritable  no-man's 
land.  They  constitute  a  menace  to  adjoining  property.  Forest 
fend  tax  delinquency  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  it  threatens 
the  economic  stability  of  the  lumber  industry,  of  farming,  of 
manufacturing,  of  local  government,  of  our  entire  social  structure. 

So,  to  keep  our  forest  lands  productive,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  a  readjustment  in  forest  land  ownership.  By  this  state- 
ment I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  private  ownership  of  forest 
lands  should  be  wiped  out.  I  do  assert  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
social  and  economic  future  of  this  country  that  the  present  owner- 
ship ratio,  80%  private  and  20%  public,  be  changed,  and  that 
long-time  land-use  planning  be  applied  to  forest  lands  left  in 
private  ownership  as  well  as  those  publicly  owned. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  greater  stability  to  ownership,  the  Forest 
Service  recommended  last  year  that  224,000,000  acres  be  acquired 
by  public  agencies,  federal,  state  and  other,  within  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  4,206,560  acres  of 
privately  owned  forest  land  were  acquired  or  placed  under  contract 
of  sale  to  the  Federal  Government  as  against  672,425  acres  in  the 
previous  year  and  a  maximum  of  547,925  in  any  one  earlier  year. 
Accelerated  progress  is  being  continued  in  the  current  year.  As  a 
result,  more  than  7,000,000  acres  of  forest,  potential  forest  and 
watershed  protection  lands  largely  in  the  East,  the  South  and  the 
Lake  States,  will  be  added  to  the  national  forests.  Under  long- 
time, planned  management,  these  lands  will  be  so  administered 
that  they,  together  with  existing  national  forests,  will  assure  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run. 

This  immediate  program  covers  only  about  seven  of  our 
224,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  which  have  been  recommended 
for  public  acquisition.  What,  then,  of  the  21 7,000,000  acres  which  are 
left  in  private  ownership?  Are  past  practices  to  be  continued  on 
these  forest  lands?  Are  they  to  be  stripped,  denuded,  burned  over 
and  deteriorated  as  in  the  past?  Or  are  they  to  be  restored, 
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reconstructed,  developed  and  managed  in  accordance  with  an 
adequate,  long-time  forest  land-use  plan? 

The  answer  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  what  forestry  legislation 
is  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
Legislation  drafted  last  year  was  based  upon  research,  thirty  years 
of  experience  and  a  nation-wide  survey  conducted  at  the  request 
of  the  Congress.  This  legislative  program,  now  being  drafted, 
should  include  such  matters  as — (a)  relieving  unemployment  and 
providing  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  by  means  of  planned 
work  on  forest  lands  in  public  ownership  and  under  public  adminis- 
tration; (b)  provision  for  a  wide  scope  of  activities  on  such  lands, 
including,  when  designed  specifically  to  insure  the  greatest  social 
and  economic  benefits,  conversion  of  forest  products  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency;  (c)  quantitative  definition  of  an  adequate  land 
acquisition  policy  and,  to  assure  continuity  of  acquisition,  pro- 
vision for  financing  by  means  of  low-interest-bearing  bonds;  (d) 
extension  of  protective  efforts  against  soil  erosion  and  floods  on 
forest,  range,  and  other  wild  lands  and  provision  for  cooperation 
with  States  and  other  agencies  in  protection  of  forests  from  fire, 
insects  and  tree  diseases;  (f)  extension  of  cooperation  and  public 
regulation  to  private  forest  holdings  to  secure  adequate  protection 
and  sustained  yield  forest  management;  (g)  encouragement  to  re- 
forestation through  wider  distribution  of  forest  trees  and  seeds  at 
moderate  costs,  and  establishment  of  testing  and  certification 
service  for  forest  tree  seeds. 

Forest  legislation  should,  in  other  words,  be  of  the  broad  enabling 
type.  Its  object  should  be  to  make  possible  the  management  of 
our  forest  lands,  which  constitute  one-third  the  entire  land  area 
of  the  continental  United  States,  in  accordance  with  permanent, 
long-time  forest  and  management  plans.  For  on  this  basis,  and 
this  basis  alone,  can  these  lands  affirmatively  contribute,  with  any 
real  degree  of  security  and  stability,  to  the  permanent  support  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  nation's  population. 
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RECREATION  AREAS 

GEORGE  M.  WRIGHT,  Chief,  Recreation  Division,  Land-Use  Section, 
National  Resources  Board 

Although  recognition  of  recreational  resources  by  that  name 
might  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  in  reality  it  is 
a  most  vital  step,  for  it  leads  to  a  program  for  their  adequate  pro- 
tection and  proper  development  and  use.  It  brings  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  planning  immediately,  for  the  wise  management 
of  recreational  facilities  in  areas  of  present  scarcity  and  for  the 
protection  and  gradual  development  of  those  in  more  remote 
places.  Recreation  herein  connotes  all  that  is  re-creative  of  the 
community,  state,  or  nation.  It  is  far  broader  than  the  physical 
activity  concept  of  recreation  for  it  is  inclusive  of  mental  and 
spiritual  stimulation  as  well.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  think  in 
terms  of  park  areas  alone  and  pretend  to  solve  our  problems  only 
by  creating  parks,  so  long  are  we  doomed  to  partial  success.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  our  wild-life  problem.  All  the  parks  and 
wild-life  refuges  that  ever  could  be  established  under  optimum 
conditions  would  not  care  for  the  outdoor  needs  of  the  people  or 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  sum  total  of  outdoor  resources. 

There  should  be  set  aside  as  public  recreation  reservations  those 
lands  which  have  unusually  concentrated  value  for  active  recrea- 
tion, or  which  contain  the  outstanding  scenic,  historic,  prehistoric, 
or  scientific  exhibits  of  the  nation,  or  which  contain  important 
recreational  values  of  such  perishable  nature  that  absolute  control 
of  administration  must  be  had. 

Recreational  resources  have  one  distinctly  advantageous  quality 
when  compared  with  some  others,  mineral  resources  for  example, 
in  that  they  can  be  preserved  indefinitely  if  they  are  properly 
managed.  They  have,  however,  one  distinct  disadvantage  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  more  often  than  not,  they  form  parts  of 
other  resources  and  their  fate  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the 
fate  of  all  the  others.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  use  of  any 
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resources  which  take  account  of  the  national  welfare  will  not  affect 
other  associated  resources  adversely.  Where  the  most  important 
resource  of  an  area  is  primeval  nature,  obviously  no  other  resource 
on  that  area  can  be  developed. 

In  order  to  accomplish  conservation  of  the  national  recreation 
resources  the  first  task  is  the  evolving  of  a  national  plan.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  people's  agency  for  national  planning, 
and  that  unity  which  is  the  very  essence  of  planning  necessitates 
coordinating  conservation  of  recreational  resources  in  some  one 
branch  of  the  Government.  Before  the  national  plan  can  be  more 
than  just  a  plan  to  have  a  plan  there  must  be  an  inventory  of  all 
these  resources  coupled  with  an  analytical  forward-looking  study 
of  the  demands  which  are  being  made  upon  them  today  and  which 
are  likely  to  be  made  upon  them  in  the  future. 

To  meet  the  everyday  recreational  needs  of  the  people  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  governments.  We  must  not  be  unmindful 
that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  is  without  auto- 
mobile transportation  and  that  the  ability  to  have  outings  of  more 
than  one  day's  duration  will  not  be  universal  for  generations  to 
come.  It  is  expected  that  the  local  governments  should  and  will 
be  able  to  meet  their  great  responsibility  with  such  help  as  their 
State  governments  can  render  and  with  the  help  also  of  the  advisory 
service  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  responsibility  of  the  States  involves,  not  only  the  protection 
and  development  for  use  of  those  resources  of  high  value  for  active 
recreation  and  possessing  scenic,  scientific,  archaeological  and  his- 
torical values  of  importance,  but  carries  with  it  a  measure  of  respon- 
sibility for  locating  parks  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  readily 
reached  from  population  centers.  The  present  trend  towards  con- 
centration of  population  in  metropolitan  regions,  involving  as  it 
does  both  the  decrease  of  rural  population  and  the  movement 
outward  from  the  congested  sections  of  the  central  cities,  points 
increasingly  towards  the  sharing  of  responsibility  for  the  recreation 
facilities  of  these  metropolitan  regions  between  the  state,  county 
and  municipal  governments. 
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In  addition  to  the  service  of  coordinating  recreational  planning, 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  render,  and  one  which  may 
well  outstrip  all  others  in  value,  is  that  of  abating  those  competitors 
of  recreational  land-use  which  are  of  pernicious  character.  Ero- 
sion, destructive  logging,  over-grazing,  private  consumption  of 
recreational  areas  and  wild-life,  and  pollution,  cause  wanton  waste 
of  the  recreational  resources  of  all  lands,  their  influences  extending 
even  on  to  areas  that  are  reserved  for  park  purposes.  If  pollution 
were  eliminated,  more  might  be  done  towards  providing  for  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  people  than  has  yet  been  accomplished 
by  any  other  means.  If  all  the  unnecessary  and  unprofitable 
drainage  projects  had  never  been  undertaken  more  might  have 
been  done  for  wild-fowl  than  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  all 
the  restrictions  on  hunting. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  administration  for  recreational  re- 
sources, and  in  that  administration,  parks  would  be  only  one  item. 
Such  an  administration  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  securing 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  recreational  resources  of  all  the 
public  lands.  Grazing  units  for  wild-life  must  be  maintained  on 
the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  lands  if  they  are  to 
serve  their  highest  purpose.  The  national  forests  possess  a  wealth 
of  recreational  resources  which  must  be  conserved  and  utilized  to 
the  highest  degree  that  is  consistent  with  their  primary  use.  The 
Biological  Survey  is  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  recreational  resources,  and  more  support  is  needed 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  function  than  has  ever  been  given 
in  the  past. 

Too  great  emphasis  has  heretofore  been  placed  on  site  as  opposed 
to  subject.  Certain  rare  and  precious  forms  of  wild-life  have  a 
special  quality  of  national  significance.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  make 
a  national  protectorate  of  a  rare  bird  as  to  protect  a  wall  of  volcanic 
glass  just  because  the  latter  has  fixed  location.  The  geological 
exhibit  will  probably  withstand  the  ravages  of  civilization  far 
better  than  the  rare  bird.  It  is  the  object  and  not  the  acres  upon 
which  it  rests  which  constitutes  the  resource. 
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There  is  another  type  of  recreational  resource  of  national  char- 
acter which  can  only  be  perpetuated  through  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  resource  of  inestimable  value  is 
primeval  America.  This  is  one  place  where  the  need  for  immediate 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  responsibility  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Primeval  conditions  cannot  be  preserved  except  on  areas 
of  large  size.  If,  as  Marshall  states  in  one  of  his  published  works, 
only  twenty  primeval  areas  of  over  a  million  acres  each,  remain  in 
the  United  States  today,  then  these  should  be  declared  forever 
inviolate  and  all  steps  necessary  to  safeguard  their  unspoiled  con- 
dition should  be  undertaken  at  once. 

Another  recreational  resource  of  national  importance  which 
demands  quick  recognition,  followed  by  equally  prompt  action,  is 
to  be  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great  Lakes.  These  are  the  beaches 
and  they  are  of  unparalleled  value  for  recreation.  They  are  close 
to  centers  of  population,  a  circumstance  which  is  both  exceptional 
and  fortunate.  Though  the  total  extent  of  ocean  shore  is  great, 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States  having  some  11,936  miles  of 
tidal  frontage,  this  is  a  resource  which  in  reality  is  quite  limited. 
The  beach  has  length  but  it  has  no  depth  or  thickness.  It  is  easy 
to  preempt  and  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  happening.  Beach 
locations  have  grown  scarcer  each  year  until  now  public  access  to 
them  is  seriously  threatened.  It  would  seem  perfectly  proper  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  recognize  the  national  significance  of 
the  coasts  for  recreation  since  it  has  always  recognized  their 
national  importance  for  many  other  purposes. 

There  is  still  another  protective  function  which  might  well  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  this  has  to  do  with  the 
national  highway  system.  Without  doubt  the  highways  have  been 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  making  the  recreational  resources  of 
the  country  available  to  every  citizen  who  can  afford  this  mode  of 
transportation.  Yet  the  recreational  value  of  the  highway  has 
never  been  adequately  protected.  The  Federal  Government  could 
exercise  its  influence  to  bring  about  more  attractive  roadscapes 
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through  its  Federal  aid  highway  system.  Assistance  to  the  states 
in  their  highway  building  should  be  predicated  upon  proper  land- 
scaping and  upon  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  on  non- 
commercial roadside  property. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  briefly  what  appear  to  be  some 
of  the  vital  principles  in  a  national  program  for  the  conservation 
of  recreational  resources. 

We  must  cease  to  think  of  outdoor  recreation  just  in  terms  of 
parks  and  our  constant  objective  should  be  planned  development 
of  all  natural  recreational  resources.  These  resources  must  be 
inventoried  so  that  we  may  know  what  they  are  and  where  they 
are.  The  national  plan  must  be  strongly  predicated  upon  complete 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  everyday  recreational  needs  of 
the  people  by  the  State  and  local  governments  so  far  as  it  is  within 
the  capabilities  of  these  agencies  to  perform  the  task. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assume  certain  direct  responsi- 
bilities for  recreational  resources  in  addition  to  serving  as  the 
national  planning  adviser.  These  responsibilities  would  appear 
to  be: 

To  give  consideration  to  the  nationalizing  of  the  principal  his- 
torical and  archaeological  remains  and  sites  and  to  the  nationalizing 
of  certain  rare  forms  of  wild-life;  to  seek  out  the  remaining  primeval 
wildernesses  and  to  conserve  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people; 
to  work  for  the  mitigation  of  those  abuses  of  land-use  which  are 
generally  destructive  of  national  resources;  to  conserve  and  develop 
the  recreational  resources  of  all  public  lands  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  consistent  with  the  primary  purpose  of  each  classification;  to 
move  promptly  towards  the  creation  of  a  system  of  national  coastal 
preserves;  to  exert  its  influence  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
recreational  values  of  the  highway  system  of  the  country;  to  expe- 
dite completion  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  system  in 
accordance  with  the  present  program. 

The  key  to  successful  recreational  land-use  is  the  conservation 
of  recreational  resources  irrespective  of  land  ownership  and  their 
protection  and  development  for  the  common  good. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  STATE 
PLANNING  BOARDS 

LAWRENCE  V.  SHERIDAN,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana 

The  State  Planning  Board  is  an  advisory  board  which  is  estab- 
lished primarily  to  coordinate  the  activities  and  policies  of  the 
various  State  departments  and  agencies.  In  conducting  its  affairs 
the  State  Planning  Board  must  determine  policies  relating  to  its 
own  organization,  conduct  studies,  consider  and  approve  recom- 
mendations of  its  staff  and  make  contacts  with  the  public  and 
officials.  These  duties  contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  ob- 
jective of  State  Planning,  which  is  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  social, 
economic  and  physical  development  of  the  state.  In  approaching 
their  duties,  it  is  essential  for  the  members  of  the  Board  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  basic  aim  is  to  provide  better  living  conditions  and 
adequate  employment,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  family  life  and  permanent  security. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  personnel  of  the  board  should  be  of  a 
high  character,  capable  of  intelligently  analyzing  the  problems  of 
the  state  and  reaching  decisions  which  will  be  of  outstanding  value 
as  guides  for  future  development  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  They 
must  command  the  respect  of  the  community  and  commonwealth 
in  a  manner  which  will  insure  the  prestige  of  the  board  as  an  official 
body  which  holds  itself  above  petty  or  selfish  influences. 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  proper  size  of  a  State  Planning 
Board.  Some  states  have  appointed  many  members,  in  order  that 
every  portion  and  activity  of  the  state  might  be  represented. 
Others  have  established  small  boards  of  outstanding  men,  with 
the  idea  of  contacting  the  various  interests  through  the  board  and 
its  staff  rather  than  by  actual  representation.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages in  the  small  board.  It  is  easier  to  call  it  into  meetings, 
and  consideration  of  all  matters  which  demand  its  attention  maybe 
given  by  all  members.  Complete  understanding  of  the  many  diver- 
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sified  elements  of  planning  contributes  to  sound  decisions.  One  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  board  is  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
state,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  board  as  a  whole  has  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  entire  situation. 

The  foregoing  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  assigning  to 
committees  of  the  board  the  investigation  and  duties  which  may 
be  performed  with  a  well-organized  full-time  staff.  There  are 
instances  where  committee  organization  is  of  great  value,  especially 
where  specially  trained  and  qualified  men  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  work.  Ordinarily,  the  duties  of  the  board  in  their  private 
pursuits  are  such  that  much  more  time  is  required  to  develop  infor- 
mation than  is  required  by  a  full-time  staff,  which  can  go  to  the 
source  of  information  and  assemble  it  with  analyses  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board  as  a  whole.  The  objective,  in  either  form 
of  organization  is  to  secure  basic  information,  make  proper  analyses 
and  develop  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  board. 
Circumstances  in  each  state  will  determine,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
most  suitable  form  of  organization. 

When  there  are  outstanding  men  in  the  state  whose  private 
affairs  permit  them  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  public  duties, 
it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance.  Many  of  the  fine  developments  of 
the  country,  including  park  systems  especially,  are  the  result  of 
the  untiring  efforts  of  men  who  have  undertaken  their  development 
as  a  hobby. 

It  is  essential  that  a  state  planning  board  have  advice  upon  the 
direction  and  scope  of  the  studies  which  it  must  make  in  order  to 
reach  decisions.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  have  consultants 
who  are  in  a  position  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  direction  of  the  state  planning  organization.  Consultants 
should  have  a  broad  understanding  of  the  opportunities  and  prob- 
lems of  planning  and  should  be  intellectually  fitted  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  estimate  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  and 
in  detail,  and  develop  sound  recommendations  for  consideration 
of  the  board.  They  should  have  had  experience  and  training  fit- 
ting them  to  cooperate  successfully  with  the  members  of  the  board, 
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the  staff  and  the  many  elements  of  the  public  with  which  they 
must  make  contacts  during  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  the 
state  planning  report  and  its  subsequent  realization. 

There  should  be  a  full-time  director  for  the  staff,  who  may  well 
be  called  the  chief  of  staff.  He  should  be  trained  in  planning  and 
should  have  similar  characteristics  to  those  of  the  consultant.  His 
basic  training  should  be  composed  largely  of  planning,  but  it  is 
much  more  important  for  him  to  have  the  ability  to  think  than  to 
have  had  any  particular  type  of  training.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
staff  he  must  exhibit  the  qualities  of  a  good  commander  and  a 
leader.  It  is  well  understood,  in  all  lines  of  activity,  that  a  leader 
should  not  only  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  subject,  but 
that  he  should  have  ability  to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  subordinates, 
to  be  considerate  of  their  problems,  tactful  and  of  such  a  temper- 
ament that  he  can  assign  duties  without  interfering  with  the  ini- 
tiative of  subordinates  and  their  privilege  of  independent  thinking. 
A  good  commander  is  one  who  encourages  his  subordinates  and 
not  one  who  drives  them.  Finally,  he  must  have  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  and  the  courage  to  reach  deci- 
sions based  upon  sound  thinking. 

The  staff  should  ordinarily  be  organized  with  division  chiefs 
directing  the  work  of  various  field  and  office  employees.  The 
aspects  of  the  problem  will  vary  in  different  states.  In  Indiana 
the  State  Planning  Board  has  chiefs  for  the  following  sections: 
Housing,  which  includes  all  phases  of  living  conditions;  Industry, 
which  includes  consideration  of  the  many  elements  of  gainful  occu- 
pation; Land  Use,  Transportation,  Public  Works,  Master  Plan 
and  General  Office.  The  necessities  of  the  situation  in  Indiana 
have  required  that  the  consultant  and  associate  consultant  act  as 
the  directing  heads  of  the  staff.  In  general  the  division  chiefs  and 
subordinates  should  include  men  trained  in  many  different  branches 
of  sociology,  economics  and  planning.  Included  among  these 
should  be  sociologists,  agricultural  economists,  industrial  econo- 
mists, mineral  economists,  foresters,  transportation  engineers  and 
municipal  engineers.  The  character  of  the  work  being  done  in 
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state  planning  involves  a  great  deal  of  pioneering  and  original 
thinking,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  staff  members  have  the 
ability  to  think  logically.  This  has  as  great  weight  as  their  train- 
ing and  applies  throughout  the  entire  organization. 

In  developing  the  final  plan,  it  is  essential  that  individuals,  sub- 
divisions of  the  staff  and  the  entire  organization  approach  the 
assigned  problems  in  the  same  logical  manner.  The  definite  mission 
of  each  element  of  the  staff  should  be  clearly  stated.  All  of  the 
information  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  within  the  time  allotted 
should  then  be  assembled  in  a  form  which  is  understandable  and 
can  be  analyzed.  Following  the  collection  of  information,  a  com- 
plete analysis  should  be  made  and  the  possible  plans  for  accom- 
plishing the  desired  results  should  be  set  up  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  carefully  listed.  The  final  analysis  will 
then  develop  the  plan  to  be  recommended.  This  plan,  both  in  its 
entirety  and  in  its  subordinate  elements  should  show — first,  what 
is  to  be  accomplished;  second,  why  it  is  to  be  done;  third,  how 
it  is  to  be  realized;  fourth,  when  it  is  to  be  done,  and,  fifth,  who  is 
to  do  it.  If  these  five  elements  are  considered  in  every  case,  there 
is  great  likelihood  that  a  practical,  workable  plan  will  be  presented. 

As  an  aid  to  developing  the  plan,  it  is  necessary  that  close  coor- 
dination of  activities  be  maintained  at  all  times,  both  within  the 
staff  and  between  the  State  Planning  Board  and  other  official, 
public  and  private  organizations,  which  can  furnish  information 
and  assist  in  working  out  a  real  result.  The  purpose  of  the  state 
plan  is  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  state,  and  coordination 
and  cooperation  should  be  practiced  in  every  step  taken.  This 
will  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  of  state  plan- 
ning, which  is  the  betterment  of  living  conditions,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  means  for  gaining  a  livelihood  which  will  insure  a  high 
standard  of  living. 
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BRIEFS  FROM  THE  PROGRESS  OF  STATE 
PLANNING  BOARDS 

MISSOURI— S.  Herbert  Hare,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 

The  preliminary  report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  in- 
cluded, beside  the  required  subjects  of  land  use,  transportation  and 
public  works,  sections  on  the  state's  natural  resources,  its  indus- 
tries, its  recreation  possibilities  and  its  planning  status.  In  the 
more  extended  studies  which  are  now  being  carried  on,  special 
attention  is  being  given  to  land  use,  a  subject  of  greatest  impor- 
tance, considering  the  variable  soil  and  topographical  conditions  in 
Missouri.  We  are  also  preparing  for  the  legislative  session,  various 
bills  which  will,  if  passed,  accomplish  some  of  the  objects  in  the 
planning  report. 

IOWA — Philip  H.  Elwood,  Director-Consultant,  Iowa  State  Plan- 
ning Board 

The  First  Six  Months'  Progress  Report  covered  the  work  of  twen- 
ty-two projects  roughly  grouped  under  four  headings:  land,  water, 
people  and  commerce.  At  our  suggestion  the  Governor  has  ap- 
pointed 175  of  the  best  technical  men  in  the  state  for  service  on 
the  various  committees  of  our  staff.  These  men  are  unpaid  and 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  program  and  have  never  failed 
to  respond  to  a  call  for  advice  on  any  occasion. 

The  greatest  problems  of  the  immediate  future  are  organizing 
facts  gained  into  definite  plans  and  proposals,  selling  our  service 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  interpreting  the  program.  For  this 
educational  work  we  have  a  committee  on  public  relations  which 
has  organized  a  series  of  radio  addresses,  a  speaker's  bureau,  news- 
paper releases  and  has  a  simplified  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
progress  report  in  preparation.  We  hope  in  this  way  to  expedite 

Note:  Only  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  work  in  each  state  are  here 
presented. 
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an  effective  legislative  program.  Through  our  Housing  Surveys 
and  Schools,  as  well  as  our  statewide  Public  Works  and  Business 
and  Industry  Surveys,  we  hope  to  be  ready  for  revived  building 
activity  whether  motivated  by  private  enterprise  or  public  agencies. 

ILLINOIS  —  Robert  Kingery,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Commission 
We  are  making  the  usual  basic  surveys  but  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  population  analysis  we  have  followed  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent procedure  in  Illinois.  Instead  of  estimating  population  with 
a  slide  rule,  we  have  produced  a  composite  forecast  of  population 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  representatives  of  the  telephone 
company  and  other  public  service  companies,  men  whose  business 
success  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  their  decisions.  As  to  the  future 
of  the  planning  commission,  most  of  us  believe  that  it  should  not 
be  a  department  of  the  state  but  rather  one  of  the  several  advisory 
boards  to  the  chief  executive. 

MICHIGAN— Walter    H.    Blucher,    Consultant,    State    Planning 
Board 

One  of  the  most  important  and  distinctive  studies  in  the  State 
Planning  work  has  been  the  Mineral  Research  Program  carried  on 
for  the  Planning  Commission  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  That  por- 
tion of  the  state,  which  is  separated  from  the  lower  part  of  Michigan 
and  which  is  ordinarily  reached  by  way  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin, 
has  for  many  years  been  dependent  upon  lumber,  copper,  and 
iron.  Through  a  misuse  of  resources  practically  all  of  the  lumber 
has  been  cut  and  most  of  the  copper  and  iron  mines  have  been 
closed.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  find  cheaper 
methods  of  reducing  the  copper  and  iron  ore  and  new  uses  for  these 
products.  Substantial  progress  has  already  been  made. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  a  Land  Use  Committee  in 
this  state,  which  had  made  a  number  of  very  important  studies. 
That  committee  now  acts  as  the  Official  Land  Use  Committee  for 
the  Commission.  As  a  result,  Michigan  is  probably  much  more 
advanced  in  this  field  than  are  most  of  the  other  states  in  the 
country. 
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Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  in 
contact  with  local  officials  throughout  the  state  in  developing  our 
State  Planning  Program,  and  as  a  result  have  developed  a  new 
planning  consciousness  and  a  new  interest  in  planning. 

MINNESOTA— Roland  S.  Vaile,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 
The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  has  made  at  least  two 
contributions  to  straight  thinking.  One  has  to  do  with  water 
conservation.  In  spite  of  the  10,000  lakes  in  Minnesota,  we  have 
pointed  out  that  we  are  apparently  on  the  verge  of  overdevelop- 
ment of  water  use.  The  other  has  to  do  with  the  fallacy  of  the 
slogan,  "Economy  of  abundance."  If  our  people  are  to  attain  the 
standard  of  living  of  families  of  $2,500  a  year  income,  there  can 
be  no  talk  of  reducing  production  and  shortening  hours.  We  must 
increase  the  production  of  food,  clothing,  and  housing,  at  least 
forty  per  cent  and  the  expenditure  for  all  living  expenses  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent. 

WISCONSIN— Jacob   L.   Crane,   Jr.,   Consultant,   State   Planning 
Board 

Wisconsin  has  had  a  state  planning  committee  since  1929, 
authorized  and  organized  by  statute.  Hence  the  idea  and  the 
work  are  relatively  well  established  and  it  has  not  been  necessary 
to  go  through  the  difficulties  of  initiating  a  brand  new  project. 
However,  it  has  been  necessary  to  widen  the  field  of  operations 
and  to  give  it  direction  and  purpose  in  the  light  of  current  programs. 

Wisconsin  is  outstanding  in  several  fields  of  planning.  In  rural 
land  use  planning,  Wisconsin  has  advanced  as  far  as  any  state 
and  much  further  than  most.  In  its  taxation  policies,  in  its 
system  of  unemployment  reserves  and  in  the  program  of  state- 
wide retirement  pensions,  Wisconsin  has  taken  a  very  progressive 
stand.  In  fact  there  is  some  feeling  in  Wisconsin  that  the  state 
suffers  a  degree  of  disadvantage  until  such  time  as  similar  advanced 
policies  are  established  in  competing  states. 

At  this  time  (October,  1934)  the  Wisconsin  state  planning  work 
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is  carried  on  largely  by  a  work  relief  staff.  After  a  good  deal  of 
trial  and  error  this  staff  is  now  working  quite  satisfactorily. 
Nevertheless,  the  main  problem  is  that  of  providing  state  funds 
to  set  up  a  carefully  selected,  decently  paid  nucleus  staff  assigned 
to  a  carefully  organized,  continuing  state  planning  program.  This 
is  a  definite  state  responsibility.  Meanwhile,  state  planning  in  its 
various  aspects  is  demonstrating  its  great  usefulness. 

KENTUCKY— L.  Segoe,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 

In  general  the  state  planning  in  Kentucky  pursues  an  approach 
similar  to  that  described  by  previous  speakers  for  other  states. 
Exceptional  difficulties  are  being  encountered  in  the  effort  because 
of  the  woeful  lack  of  records  in  the  administrative  departments, 
both  state  and  local.  For  instance,  after  making  several  attempts 
to  find  out  how  counties  were  spending  their  tax  money,  we  dis- 
covered, as  others  had  before  us,  that  the  job  was  impossible. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  as  yet  uncovered  is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  stranded  population  groups  in  the  mining  districts 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  We  are  trying  to  find  new 
economic  opportunities  for  these  people  and  to  discover  means  for 
breaking  down  their  isolation. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  appears  to  be  the  arousing  of 
interest  in  the  citizenry  in  public  affairs  and  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  public  administration,  both  state  and  local. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Ken- 
tucky passed  a  state  planning  act  this  spring  and  provided  an 
appropriation  for  the  State  Planning  Board  for  a  two  year  period  in 
the  regular  state  budget,  to  my  knowledge  the  first  state  to  do  so. 

INDIANA— Lawrence    V.    Sheridan,    Consultant,    State    Planning 
Board 

We  have  developed  our  plans  around  the  provision  of  good  living 
conditions  as  the  primary  objective.  Consequently  our  report  has 
been  divided  into  sections  on  living  conditions,  on  gainful  occupa- 
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tions,  on  land  use,  on  transportation,  and  the  public  works  program. 
A  principal  obstacle  to  good  living  conditions  is  the  lack  of  proper 
sanitation.  There  are  approximately  1377.5  miles  of  badly  polluted 
streams  in  the  state  and  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  sewage  disposal 
plants  in  the  cities. 

As  to  lack  of  employment,  we  have  felt— and  this  probably  ap- 
plies to  other  states— that  help  will  come,  not  so  much  from  de- 
centralization of  existing  industries,  as  the  development  of  new 
industries  based  on  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  state  in  the 
manufacturing  of  articles  not  now  in  trade. 

OHIO— J.  I.  Falconer,  representing  Governor  White 

Since  we  felt  that  planning  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  and  since 
also  we  were  lacking  in  funds,  we  solicited  the  cooperation  of  other 
state  agencies  at  the  start  of  our  state  planning  work.  The 
Scripps  Foundation  for  Population  Research,  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  Ohio 
University,  have  been  among  the  agencies  which  have  been  of 
great  assistance. 

Our  conception  of  state  planning  is  that  it  should  include  the 
field  of  social  and  economic  planning  and  go  into  such  subjects  as 
taxation  and  government  as  well  as  natural  resources.  The  popu- 
larizing of  the  planning  concept  is  also  very  definitely  the  function 
of  the  planning  board. 

ARKANSAS — George  C.  Branner,  Member,  State  Planning  Board 
Arkansas  is  eighty  per  cent  rural  and  land  use  is  our  most  im- 
portant study.  The  State  Planning  Board  as  an  expert  disinter- 
ested agency,  will  also  be  very  useful  to  other  state  agencies  which 
have  heretofore  often  been  charged  with  partisanship  and  politics 
in  their  advocacy  of  specific  improvements.  They  will  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  to  ask  the  legislature  for  funds  for  im- 
provements which  are  contained  in  the  state  planning  board 
program. 
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OKLAHOMA— Earl  O.  Mills,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 

The  preliminary  State  Planning  "fact  finding"  Report  produced 
much  convincing  evidence  of  the  social  and  economic  waste  result- 
ing from  the  lack  of  systematic  long-term  planning.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  state  highways  alone  upon  which  approxi- 
mately 130  million  dollars  have  been  spent  in  piece-meal  fashion. 
Another  instance  is  that  of  soil  erosion;  of  the  17  million  acres  of 
agricultural  lands,  more  than  13  million  are  suffering  seriously  from 
this  destructive  action. 

The  conservation  of  water  resources  as  an  insurance  against  the 
devastating  effects  of  drought,  flood  and  soil  erosion,  is  one  of  the 
acute  needs  of  the  state,  and  fortunately  a  definite  plan  and  pro- 
gram was  formulated  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  State  Board  of 
Waterways,  Power  and  Flood  Control.  An  outstanding  project  for 
water  conservation  and  recreation  now  nearing  completion  is  the 
development  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  entirely  with  relief 
labor,  of  a  14  million  acre  park,  ten  thousand  acres  of  which  will 
be  occupied  by  a  lake. 

In  the  matter  of  governmental  organization,  the  Oklahoma  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  a  most  thorough  analysis  of  each  of  the  6,477 
independent  taxing  units  within  the  State  with  definite  suggestions 
for  reorganization  including  the  merging  of  the  seventy-seven 
counties  to  not  more  than  twenty. 

TEXAS — Marvin  C.  Nichols,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Board 

Our  state  planning  has  but  recently  started  and  we  are  concen- 
trating at  present  on  land  utilization  and  water  conservation.  We 
have  about  thirty  million  acre  feet  of  water  per  year,  and  not  three 
million  acre  feet  of  this  total  are  being  put  to  beneficial  use.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  million  acres  of  land,  of 
which  perhaps  half  is  arid,  only  thirty-five  million  acres  of  land  is 
being  tilled. 

Along  with  our  studies  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  a  public 
sentiment  to  the  point  where,  in  January,  we  will  be  able  to  get 
adequate  legislation. 
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VIRGINIA— Morton    L.    Wallerstein,    Chairman,    State    Planning 
Board 

Virginia  has  history,  romance,  climate,  scenery,  inland  water- 
ways, everything  that  any  other  state  has,  including  all  the 
problems. 

Some  of  the  most  acute  problems  are:  a  total  lack  of  any 
co-ordination  of  the  sea  food  industry,  tremendously  undeveloped 
mineral  resources,  extensive  but  unused  water  power,  lack  of  proper 
development  of  an  integrated  transportation  system,  and  a  growing 
need  of  improvements  in  government. 

We  hope  to  get  the  existing  state  agencies  to  co-operate  on  a 
constructive  program  for  all  departments,  to  lessen  the  need  for 
the  many  legislative  commissions,  and  to  furnish  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  factual  material  so  necessary  for  progressive 
executive  leadership  in  Virginia. 

NEW  YORK— Robert  Whitten,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 
If  New  York  had  possessed  a  well  conceived  land  utilization 
policy  when  its  settlement  began  about  150  years  ago,  about  10 
million  acres  or  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  state  would  have  been 
maintained  permanently  as  a  great  public  forest  reservation.  It  is 
too  rugged  and  has  too  poor  soils  to  be  successfully  farmed.  Under 
this  arrangement  much  of  this  area  would  not  have  been  divided 
into  school  districts,  towns  and  counties,  with  resultant  savings  to 
the  taxpayers,  especially  for  schools  and  roads.  New  York  now 
has  over  3  million  acres  of  idle  and  abandoned  farm  land  and  about 
2.5  million  acres  in  addition  that  is  in  process  of  abandonment. 
Most  of  this  land  would  be  more  useful,  if  it  were  in  public  owner- 
ship and  used  for  timber  production,  game  production,  watershed 
protection  and  recreation. 

NEW  JERSEY— Russell  VanNest  Black,  Consultant,  State  Planning 
Board 

New  Jersey  presents  a  peculiarly  complicated  planning  problem 
by  reason  of  population  concentration  and  distribution.  With  an 
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area  of  less  than  8000  square  miles  and  an  average  population 
density  of  more  than  500  per  square  mile,  there  remains  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  State's  land  area  with  a  population  density  of  less 
than  10  per  square  mile.  Problem  complication  comes  in  large  part 
from  the  presence  of  the  strong  and  rapidly  spreading  metropolitan 
areas  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  from  the  fact  of  great 
excess  of  municipal  and  county  governmental  units.  One  small 
county  of  North  Jersey  boasts  72  municipalities  averaging  only  3.4 
square  miles  in  area. 

New  Jersey  is  a  state  of  much  planning  but  very  little  coordina- 
tion of  planning.  This  we  hope  to  be  remedied  in  some  part  at 
least  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 

New  Jersey,  especially  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area,  shares 
with  other  parts  of  the  country  what  would  seem  to  be  rather 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  future  growth  probabilities.  The  New 
York  Regional  Plan  contemplates  a  relatively  near-future  popula- 
tion of  twenty  million  people  for  its  district.  Why  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  estimated  ultimate  population  of  the  United  States 
should  want  to  be,  or  have  to  be,  concentrated  in  so  unplanned  and 
so  disorderly  a  small  area  passes  understanding.  But  the  pros  and 
cons  of  such  probability  contribute  nothing  to  simplification  of 
New  Jersey's  planning  problem. 

FLORIDA— C.  H.  Overman,  Member,  State  Advisory  and  Planning 
Board 

Like  most  of  the  states  which  have  reported,  our  main  problem 
in  Florida  is  the  use  of  the  land.  But  hardly  secondary  in  impor- 
tance is  the  highway  situation.  The  designation  of  highway  loca- 
tions has  become  a  matter  of  political  log  rolling  in  the  legislature. 
We  are  working  on  the  theory  that  the  legislators  will  be  relieved 
if  a  fact-finding  agency  presents  a  plan  for  highway  locations  for 
the  next  five  or  ten  years.  An  important  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  our  land  program  will  be  the  reservation  of  lands  for 
parks  and  recreation  centers,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  tourist 
trade  which  is  one  of  Florida's  most  prolific  industries. 
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KANSAS— Francis  D.  Farrell,  Member,  State  Planning  Board 

We  agree  in  Kansas  that  the  success  of  planning  depends  on  the 
attitude  of  the  people.  Two  years  ago  in  order  to  encourage  intelli- 
gent action  on  two  proposed  amendments  to  the  state  constitution 
involving  taxation,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  organized 
more  than  300  study  clubs  which  discussed  in  thirteen  lessons,  a 
taxation  primer  written  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  state 
university  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  state  agricultural 
college.  In  November,  1932,  the  people  of  the  state  defeated  one 
amendment,  which  would  have  deliberalized  the  constitution  and 
adopted  the  other,  a  liberalizing  amendment.  The  tax  study  clubs 
contributed  significantly  to  that  result  and  we  believe  that  the 
same  idea  can  be  used  to  inform  people  regarding  state  planning. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Charles  W.  Pugsley,  Consultant,  State  Planning 
Board 

Our  board  met  first  only  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  conse- 
quently has  just  finished  its  organization  and  laid  out  its  program. 
I  suspect  that  we  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  question  of  wind 
erosion  which  is  as  acute  in  South  Dakota  as  in  any  state,  and  that 
housing  in  the  rural  districts  will  be  a  very  considerable  problem. 
We  have  practically  no  city  housing  problem  since  our  largest  city 
contains  only  35,000  people. 

UTAH— R.  A.  Hart,  Executive  Secretary,  State  Planning  Board 

For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  through  the  agencies  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  state  government,  we  have  had  a  fine 
background  for  state  planning  and  have  accumulated  a  great 
wealth  of  data.  How  to  use  that  data  and  how  to  make  the  plan- 
ning board  a  coordinator  is  our  first  concern. 

Not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  land  area  in  Utah  ever  will 
be  used  for  agriculture  and  yet  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  people 
think  of  the  state  as  an  agricultural  commonwealth.  We  must 
change  the  thought  of  the  people  toward  future  development.  We 
must  have  them  understand  that  our  future  lies  in  an  industrial 
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development  based  on  our  mining  possibilities,  with  agriculture 
fitting  into  the  scheme  only  as  an  incident. 

NEW  MEXICO — S.  R.  DeBoer,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 

The  Anglo-American  population  in  New  Mexico  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  total;  Spanish-American  and  Indian-American  make 
up  the  rest.  In  matters  of  housing,  industry  and  education,  the 
three  classes  present  three  different  problems  and  require  three 
types  of  plans.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  studies  in  con- 
nection with  the  land  and  water  resources  is  an  analysis  of  the 
water  flow  in  the  principal  rivers.  We  are  trying  to  discover  from 
what  districts  the  silt  and  sediment  come,  and  in  those  districts 
concentrate  our  efforts  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

In  the  matter  of  transportation  we  find  that  our  politically  ap- 
pointed highway  boards  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  support  of  the 
planning  board  as  a  disinterested  agency  in  order  to  free  their  pro- 
gram from  suspicion  of  politics. 

Home  industry  stimulated  through  vocational  schools  is  be- 
coming an  important  factor  in  the  state. 

COLORADO— Irvin  J.  McCrary,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Com- 
mission 

Land  use  and  water  conservation  are  the  chief  planning  problems 
in  Colorado.  The  problem  areas  in  land  use  are  becoming  better 
defined  as  our  information  grows.  In  many  irrigated  districts 
water  shortages  are  common  and  agricultural  production  here  can 
only  be  stabilized  by  securing  an  additional  supply.  For  Eastern 
Colorado  this  means  transmountain  diversion  through  water  tun- 
nels from  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  where  the  supply  is  far  in 
excess  of  needs.  Since  Colorado  is  at  the  crest  of  the  Continent, 
its  waters  flow  into  all  adjoining  states,  and  in  our  further  develop- 
ment we  trust  interstate  plans  may  be  agreed  upon  so  as  to  avoid 
controversies  such  as  have  been  common  in  the  past. 

Highway  transportation  is  an  important  element  in  the  plan. 
The  present  system  of  state  highways  includes  certain  minor  routes 
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which  probably  should  be  eliminated  in  order  to  concentrate  effort 
on  much  needed  improvements  for  the  main  routes. 

CALIFORNIA — L.    Deming    Tilton,    Consultant,    State    Planning 
Board 

We  have  felt  the  importance  of  organizing  in  such  a  way  that 
the  further  development  of  the  idea  of  state  planning  will  be  as- 
sured. Our  immediate  task  is  to  find  a  proper  place  for  state  plan- 
ning in  the  structure  of  state  government  and  to  qualify  the  plan- 
ning board  and  its  staff  to  fill  that  place  creditably. 

We  believe  that  we  can  win  with  a  planning  program  but  may 
be  defeated  by  a  premature  plan.  We  are  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  it  will  take  time  to  make  a  state  plan  for  California.  The 
members  of  the  board  first  must  learn  how  to  work  together  and 
to  get  things  done.  They  must  formulate  policies  and  establish 
principles.  Objectives  and  functions  must  be  defined.  And  the 
characteristics,  resources  and  problems  of  a  vast  empire  must  be 
catalogued  and  analyzed  before  a  plan  is  made. 

Our  next  objective  is  to  secure  passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  per- 
manent state  planning  board  and  giving  it  the  authority  and  the 
means  with  which  to  develop  its  program. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE-VERMONT— John  Nolen,  Consultant,  State  Plan- 
ning Boards 

The  state  planning  work  in  Vermont  has  barely  started,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  state's  problems  will  be  in  many  respects 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  New  Hampshire.  There— in  New 
Hampshire — not  only  human  resources  but  human  goals  have  been 
thought  of  constantly  in  connection  with  the  State  Planning 
Board's  work.  The  goal  is  that  which  expresses  itself  in  how  to 
make  a  decent  living,  at  something  that  is  worth  doing,  and  at  a 
kind  of  work  that  one  has  the  capacity  to  do;  and  also,  how  to 
secure  some  leisure  with  reasonable  opportunities  to  enjoy  it.  That 
conception  of  state  planning,  a  realistic  conception,  leads  to  a 
study  of  four  things  which  are  basic  in  all  planning,  and  which 
I 
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are,  or  should  be,  always  related  to  each  other.  They  are  land, 
vegetation,  wild  life,  and  people.  Largely  because  of  the  disar- 
rangement and  maladjustment  of  these  four  factors  our  problems 
have  come— problems  of  land  utilization,  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  industrial  decentralization. 

CONNECTICUT— George  H.  Gray,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 
We  have  proceeded  so  far  on  the  basis  that  what  we  do  must  be 
done  thoroughly  and  must  interest  the  people.  We  have  com- 
pleted the  first  job  undertaken  and  have  an  air  map  of  the  state 
available.  The  second  task  was  a  survey  of  our  scenic  resources 
because  the  state  has  great  potentialities  as  a  recreational  area. 
Another  accomplishment  is  a  composite  map  which  is  scientific 
and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  great  deal  of  data  of  popular 
interest  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  tourist  map.  In  our  studies  we 
have  found  that  recreation  may  be  as  important  economically  to 
Connecticut  as  agriculture.  The  proper  management  of  all  water 
areas  is  largely  involved  in  the  recreation  problem.  We  have  a 
long  coast  line  well  developed  for  summer  resorts  but  we  need 
more  interior  water  areas  and  need,  above  all,  to  free  our  rivers 
from  pollution. 

MAINE— Arthur  C.  Comey,  Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  stated  area  is  unsurveyed.  There  are  no 
maps  at  all  for  it.  Fifty  per  cent  of  its  developed  water  power  is 
unused  and  it  has  a  project  as  big  as  Boulder  Dam  just  waiting  for 
development.  What  to  do  with  the  aggregation  of  water  power 
and  this  uncharted  land  area  are  two  outstanding  problems  in  the 
Maine  situation.  We  have  approached  the  task  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  other  states  in  that  we  have  established  supervisors 
over  each  of  our  state  projects  and  have  asked  them  to  relate  the 
project  to  human  activities  and  human  wants.  We  have  tried  to 
be  realistic  about  recreation,  the  state's  largest  industry,  studying 
the  needs  for  each  recreational  activity.  In  our  study  of  population 
we  have  discovered  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has 
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accounted  for  not  only  the  entire  population  growth  but  has  offset 
a  substantial  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration.  All  these 
factors  are  now  changing.  Maine,  as  well  as  the  whole  country, 
needs  a  population  census  for  1935.  Our  plans  must  be  based  on 
facts  and  not  on  "skew"  frequency  curves. 

NEW  ENGLAND  REGION — Joseph  T.  Woodruff,  Consultant,  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission 

Although  it  is  fully  recognized  that  the  making  of  a  broad  re- 
gional plan  for  New  England  is  a  work  involving  the  collection, 
interpretation  and  adjustment  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  and 
therefore  is  essentially  one  of  long-term  effort,  it  is  realized  also 
that  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  emergency  activity  wherein 
the  carrying  out  of  a  public  works  program  and  the  consequent 
spending  of  public  money  with  its  effect  on  unemployment,  has 
need  for  some  type  of  broad  planning  which  will  serve  as  a  partial 
index,  at  least,  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  submitted  proj- 
ects. For  this  emergency  reason,  therefore,  our  problem  is  to  get 
the  best  plan  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  so  that  it  may  be  of  use 
as  a  guide  in  the  spending  of  emergency  appropriations,  and  fur- 
thermore may  become  the  preliminary  statement  on  which  a  more 
carefully  studied  and  adequate  plan  for  the  New  England  states 
may  be  developed  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  objectives  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  preparation  of  a  plan  in  cooperation  with  state,  regional 
and  local  agencies. 

(a)  for  the  coordination  of  facilities  for  circulation;  for 
transportation;  for  conservation  of  forests,  streams, 
fish  and  game;  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
historic  areas  and  buildings  and  scenic  areas;  and  for 
recreation. 

(b)  for  certain  areas  which  are  particularly  suited  to  study 
from  a  regional  rather  than  an  individual  state  view- 
point. 
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(2)  The  study  of  a  program  of  legislation  to  make  the  above 
plan  possible. 

(3)  Stimulation  of  planning  throughout  New  England  so  that 
there  will  be  public  support  for  the  above  plans. 

Certain  of  the  above  objectives  have  been  selected  for  early 
study.  These  will  become  important  parts  of  the  essential  frame- 
work of  a  New  England  plan. 

The  existence  of  such  a  preliminary  plan  is,  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  construction  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  reviewed  and 
criticized,  a  long  step  forward,  from  the  regional  point  of  view, 
toward  a  coordinating  control  for  the  expenditure  of  such  public 
funds  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available. 

A  PROGRAM  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  coordinated  plan  for  New  England  which  we  shall  prepare 
as  a  long  term  effort  will  be  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  sev- 
eral state  planning  agencies  coordinated  through  the  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  Such  a  plan  presupposes  the  com- 
pletion of  individual  state  plans. 

Emergency  spending  for  Public  Works,  however,  is  an  immediate 
part  of  the  present  national  policy.  It  must  be  met  by  emergency 
planning,  pending  the  completion  of  long  term  comprehensive 
programs. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  necessity  for  intensive  cooperation  between  state 
planning  commissions  and  state  PWA  engineers  in  assembling 
tentative  and  preliminary  state  programs,  to  be  used  as  guides  and 
tests  for  the  approval  of  submitted  projects,  is  being  urged.  There 
is,  throughout  New  England,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this 
Commission,  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  both  emergency 
and  long-term  planning  effort,  and  an  eagerness  to  cooperate  with 
the  policies  of  the  administration  in  this  regard.  The  use  of  long- 
term  plans,  as  a  guide  for  expenditure  of  available  funds  rather 
than  a  reason  for  the  finding  of  new  moneys,  has  been  emphasized. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  REGION — Marshall  N.  Dana,  District  Chair- 
man, National  Resources  Board 

Bound  in  mutual  interest,  particularly  by  the  Columbia  River, 
draining  all  or  part  of  the  four  Pacific  Northwest  states,  as  well  as 
part  of  British  Columbia,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission  is  built  upon  the  four  State  Planning  Councils,  that, 
for  regional  purposes,  cross  state  lines  in  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  regional  "planning  laboratory/' 

Three  great  power  and  navigation  projects,  with  other  large  land 
and  water  projects,  create  the  proposal  for  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  or  organization,  to  be  developed  through  regional 
autonomy,  more  than  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

As  to  significant  items  in  each  of  the  states: 

Washington:  Highly  satisfactory  general  progress  with  wide  in- 
terest and  increasing  understanding  among  the  people.  Compre- 
hensive survey  of  welfare  situation  and  state  organization  com- 
pleted. Particularly  good  progress  in  land  and  water  utilization, 
flood  control,  power,  inventory  of  mineral  resources,  and  advance 
planning  of  public  works. 

Oregon:  Progress  is  being  made  through  the  State  Planning 
Council  in  spite  of  lack  of  enabling  legislation  and  of  proper  funds. 
A  state-wide  social  survey  and  a  comprehensive  state  recreational 
plan  are  being  developed.  A  state  program  of  research  and 
development,  using  the  Planning  Council  as  technical  adviser  to  an 
executive  committee,  has  been  adopted  as  a  dominant  activity  of 
the  incoming  state  administration. 

Idaho:  Is  rapidly  being  organized  as  to  county  planning  commis- 
sions and  district  planning  commissions  composed  of  county  groups 
on  a  drainage  basis.  The  project  for  the  classification  of  lands  is 
being  worked  out  as  an  E.R.A.  project.  Idaho  Governor  also 
proposes  legislation  and  organization  as  outstanding  state  adminis- 
tration feature. 

Montana:  Faced  an  agricultural  crisis  for  a  number  of  years 
before  the  general  depression  and  consequently  the  rational  use 
of  land  and  the  conservation  of  water  resources  are  both  accepted. 
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District  and  county  plans  for  demonstration  purposes  are  being 
developed.  State  Consultant  appointed  Planning  Consultant  to 
Montana  Relief  Administration. 

The  region  as  a  whole  exceeds  in  area  by  4,000  square  miles 
the  combined  areas  of  Germany  and  France.  Its  dominant 
resources  are  power  and  forests;  its  mineral  resources  are  large,  its 
agricultural  area  substantial,  its  recreational  area  immense.  Its 
population  is  three  and  one-half  millions  and  may  grow  to  ten 
millions  within  a  reasonable  expansion  period. 

The  organization  for  planning  consists  of  two  regional  agencies. 
District  No.  11,  National  Resources  Board,  includes  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission  adds  to  these  states,  Montana.  One  hundred  eleven 
local  planning  commissions,  one  hundred  ten  county  planning 
bodies,  and  five  community  planning  commissions  have  been 
organized. 

A  uniform  procedure  has  been  undertaken  by  the  creation  of 
technical  advisory  committees  with  emphasis  upon  land  use,  water 
conservation,  and  public  works. 

The  objective  is  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  a  region  to  sustain  population  on  the  American  standard  of 
living  or  better.  By  fact  finding,  appraisal  of  natural  resources, 
integration  of  current  public  works  into  a  regional  economy  and 
advance  planning  of  future  public  works,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  formulate  master  plans  for  localities,  drainage  areas,  states,  and 
the  region  as  a  whole. 

We  subscribe  to  the  notion  of  economic  planning,  rather  than 
planned  economy.  W7e  think  this  best  contributes  to  the  public 
confidence  and  support  which  must  be  kept  in  step  with  planning 
progress,  and  we  expect  to  escape  the  charge  of  regimentation  by 
emphasizing  democratic  self-government  while  benefiting  from  the 
aids  and  leadership  which  are  deemed  properly  due  from  the 
government  as  the  owner  of  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  four 
states. 

We  submit  that  a  clear  program  of  coordination  in  the  field 
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should  be  authorized  on  the  part  of  all  federal  agencies  concerned, 
that  homestead  filing  should  be  stopped  and  that  the  return  to 
private  ownership  of  lands  taken  for  taxes  should  be  suspended 
until  land  classifications  are  complete  and  that  only  land  classified 
as  desirably  agricultural  be  allowed  for  entry  or  resale. 

Finally,  we  hold  that  through  the  mechanics  and  details  of 
planning,  human  welfare  shall  be  kept  definitely  first  and  that  we 
shall  constantly  ask  ourselves  not  only  what  we  are  going  to  plan 
but  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  plan  and  for  whom. 


NATIONAL  PLANNING  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 

FREDERIC  A.  DELANO,  President,  American  Civic  Association 

National  planning  aims  at  making  the  United  States  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  This  may  sound  like  a  vague  aspiration,  but  in 
fact  it  is  going  to  mean  a  very  definite  set  of  principles  and  a  work- 
ing program  of  more  or  less  completeness.  It  means  in  the  cities 
master  plans  and  planning  agencies  to  administer  them.  Our  cities 
need  not  be  any  longer  inconvenient,  inefficient  and  ugly,  but  it 
will  take  continuous  effort  to  keep  them  to  a  program  of  efficiency. 
It  means  in  the  country  a  better  classification  of  land  uses  and  the 
adoption  of  ways  and  means  to  prevent  farming  in  the  wrong  places, 
wasteful  cutting  of  timber,  and  many  other  wrong  uses  of  land. 
It  means,  too,  rousing  the  states  to  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  sections  of  the  national  plan.  The  Federal  Administration 
realizes  that  planning  is  not  going  to  get  done  by  mandates  handed 
down  from  Washington.  It  can  stimulate  local  action,  can  sug- 
gest or  even  insist  upon  standards  of  accomplishment  but  it  must 
always  be  the  local  people  that  carry  out  local  plans. 

I  am  sure  that  you  all  know  about  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington  which  was  founded  by  an  Englishman  named 
Smithson  with  the  purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge.  The  in- 
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vestigation  of  pure  science  is  the  work  of  this  Institution.  Every 
problem  is  approached  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  investigation; 
second,  of  interpretation;  third,  of  application. 

In  the  field  of  planning  the  American  Civic  Association  repre- 
sents the  private  citizens  who  are  attempting  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge of  planning  principles.  Our  interest  and  support  of  this  sub- 
ject has  extended  over  thirty  years  during  which  we  have  insisted 
that  we  can  make  no  plans  without  serious  thought  of  the  future. 
Forward-looking  citizens  led  by  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  saw  the 
need  thirty  years  ago  for  arousing  civic  consciousness.  The  great 
city  planning  movements  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  numerous 
other  places  were  all  started  by  private  citizens  and  it  is  their  en- 
thusiasm which  has  continued  to  influence  the  development  of 
their  cities. 

We  are  now  asking  the  private  citizens  of  the  country  to  support 
the  American  Civic  Associatiqn  in  a  new  undertaking.  We  believe 
that  it  is  now  time  to  establish  state  chapters  of  the  Association 
in  every  state  which  will  support  the  work  of  the  state  planning 
boards. 


LAND  USE 
TOWARD  A  UNIFIED  LAND  POLICY 

HENRY  A.  WALLACE,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

A  unified,  consistent  national  policy  of  land  use,  a  policy  that 
will  test  the  use  of  every  acre  in  terms  of  the  general  welfare,  is 
the  kind  of  land  policy  the  New  Deal  is  striving  for.  Some  of  the 
elements  in  that  policy  have  already  been  revealed;  the  policy  as 
a  whole,  I  presume,  will  be  presented  for  discussion  and  action 
soon  after  the  National  Resources  Board  makes  its  report  this 
winter.  Whatever  the  details  prove  to  be,  the  vitally  important 
thing  is  that  we  consciously  adopt  some  unified,  consistent  national 
policy  of  land  use,  and  stick  to  it  until  the  facts  on  which  it  has 
been  based  are  no  longer  relevant,  whether  that  means  five  years 
or  fifty,  and  regardless  of  what  political  party  is  in  power. 

No  one  who  has  ever  examined  our  land  use  problems  will  mini- 
mize the  difficulties.  But  we  can  be  grateful  that  at  least  one 
difficulty  has  vanished;  the  difficulty,  that  is,  of  an  apathetic 
national  leadership.  The  pressure  of  economic  and  social  events 
has  brought  many  of  our  land  problems  to  a  head;  the  pressure  of 
these  same  events,  plus  certain  political  events,  has  given  us  as 
leader  a  President  who  not  only  has  the  problems  of  land  use  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  but  who  is  determined  to  do  something  about 
them. 

We  shall  need  all  the  courage  and  ingenuity  available,  for  we 
not  only  have  to  prevent  future  mistakes  but  try  to  correct  past 
ones.  The  American  record  of  land  misuse  is  almost  unparalleled. 
Perhaps  only  the  Chinese  can  match  it.  But  they  have  been  on 
the  job  longer  than  we  have.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
Chinese  are  the  greatest  individualists  on  earth.  Again  and  again 
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their  individualistic  handling  of  the  land  has  exposed  millions  of 
Chinese  to  flood  and  drought,  to  famine,  pestilence,  and  death. 

During  the  past  150  years  in  the  United  States  we  have  managed 
our  lands  in  ways  that  indicate  even  more  destructive  possibilities. 
Over  large  areas  the  American  record  is  worse  than  the  Chinese, 
for  we  have  made  no  real  effort  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  fertility 
which  has  been  removed.  We  have  permitted  the  livestock  men 
of  the  West  to  overgraze  the  public  domain  and  so  expose  it  to 
wind  and  water  erosion.  We  have  seen  the  grass  lands  of  the 
Great  Plains  plowed  and  exposed  to  terrific  wind  erosion.  We  have 
seen  stand  after  stand  of  virgin  timber  cut  down  without  provision 
for  seed  trees  and  without  regard  for  the  consequences  in  terms  of 
erosion,  floods,  and  struggling  communities.  Year  after  year  we 
stood  by  while  our  public  lands  were  despoiled.  What  happened 
to  privately  owned  lands,  meanwhile,  was  nobody's  business.  All 
of  this  has  been  careless,  thoughtless,  wanton,  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  nearly  every  one. 

It  would  not  be  correct,  I  suppose,  to  say  that  there  was  no  land 
policy  in  those  days.  We  wanted  to  settle  the  Continent;  men 
were  land-hungry;  in  the  midst  of  labor  agitations  and  industrial 
depressions,  the  land  became  the  national  safety-valve.  It  was 
easy,  with  these  pressures  at  the  boiling-point,  with  so  much  land 
available,  to  assume  that  the  operation  of  individual  self-interest 
through  private  ownership  would  bring  about  a  maximum  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  satisfactory  distribution,  sound  methods  of  land 
use,  and  a  wholesome  community  life.  Our  land  policy  therefore 
became  one  of  encouragement,  even  to  the  extent  of  subsidy,  of 
getting  every  last  acre  of  publicly  owned  land  into  private  owner- 
ship. 

We  almost  succeeded,  perhaps  would  have,  but  for  two  or  three 
factors.  Private  enterprise  couldn't  find  any  profitable  use  for 
some  of  the  public  domain;  areas  that  had  been  used  and  discarded 
left  a  residue  of  ghost  towns,  tax  delinquency,  erosion  and  water 
problems  too  plain  to  be  ignored;  and  the  national  conscience 
began  to  awaken  to  what  had  been  happening  when  the  conserva- 
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tion  movement  got  under  way  under  the  powerful  leadership  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  fears  of  the  conservationists  of  that  day  may  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  at  bottom  the  movement  was  surely 
justified  and  the  results  plainly  in  the  public  interest.  For  it  led 
to  the  reservation  of  160  million  acres  of  public  land  in  the  West 
for  administration  as  national  forests,  and  the  reservation  of  other 
areas  of  unusual  scenic,  scientific,  or  historical  interest  as  national 
parks  and  monuments. 

This  was  a  significant  reversal  of  our  traditional  land  policy.  It 
was  likewise  an  admission  that  individualistic  land  management, 
free  from  the  check-rein  of  a  social  conscience,  does  not  always 
add  up  to  the  common  good.  After  that  it  was  not  long  before 
professional  foresters  began  asking  why  remaining  areas  of  good 
timber  should  likewise  be  wrecked  and  thrown  back  for  the  public 
to  salvage.  Public  sentiment  for  a  new  deal  in  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  whether  owned  privately  or  publicly,  was  becom- 
ing irresistible.  It  even  became  possible,  in  1 933,  for  a  public  agency 
to  submit  a  report  (the  Copeland  Report)  recommending  the  ulti- 
mate acquisition,  by  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments,  of  234 
million  acres  now  in  various  stages  of  private  ownership. 

Important  as  the  results  of  this  conservation  movement  were, 
they  involved  non-farming  areas  primarily.  We  were  at  last  con- 
cerned about  our  timber  resources,  and  about  our  reserves  of  oil 
and  minerals  below  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  we  had  not  yet 
become  very  much  concerned  about  the  land  itself.  Unlike  Euro- 
pean nations,  whose  agricultural  policies  have  rested  on  land 
policies,  we  have  traditionally  devised  agricultural  policies  without 
much  reference  to  land  policy,  which  accounts,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  frequent  conflicts  in  past  policies  toward  agriculture  and 
toward  land. 

The  conviction  that  there  were  land  use  problems  in  farming  as 
well  as  in  non-farming  areas  found  expression  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  several  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Finally,  in  the 
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administration  of  Henry  C.  Wallace,  the  Division  of  Land  Eco- 
nomics was  established.  The  new  Division  promptly  addressed 
itself  to  the  task  of  assembling,  correlating,  and  appraising  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  utilization  of  land,  the  data  which  had 
been  gathered  by  several  Federal  agencies.  One  product  of  its 
research  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  a  unified,  consistent 
national  policy  of  land  use. 

As  to  the  means  of  translating  such  a  policy  into  action,  the 
emphasis  has  wisely  been  on  the  largest  possible  measure  of  local 
initiative  and  local  autonomy.  For  that  reason,  among  others,  the 
continuous  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
State  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  State  agricultural  depart- 
ments has  been  a  significant  and  hopeful  fact.  In  this  cooperation, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  have  at  hand  a  means  of  effectuating  national 
land  use  policies  in  a  way  most  likely  to  prove  impartially  scientific 
and  in  the  public  interest.  But  of  course  the  Federal  share  in  that 
cooperation  must  be  sufficiently  unified  to  be  consistent  and  effi- 
cient, something  which  has  not  always  been  true  in  the  past. 

The  organization  of  the  land  economics  division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  researches  in  land  utilization  and  land 
tenure  carried  on  by  it  and  by  many  of  the  States,  many  of  them 
cooperative  state-federal  projects,  have  helped  set  the  stage  for 
action.  But  the  most  impelling  forces  have  been  those  growing 
out  of  the  problem  of  the  agricultural  surplus,  the  plight  of  the 
submarginal  areas,  and  the  burden  of  relief  for  the  unemployed- 

When  this  Administration  came  into  power,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  content  ourselves  with  research  and  hopeful  advice; 
there  had  to  be  action.  Partly  as  a  result  of  drought,  partly  as  a 
result  of  adjustment  programs,  the  surpluses  have  been  in  most 
cases  disposed  of,  and  that  problem  now  becomes  one  of  controlling 
expansion. 

Most  of  the  activities  now  under  way  can  be  summarized  about 
as  follows:  First,  we  are  inducing  producers  of  major  crops  to  keep 
some  of  their  land  out  of  production  temporarily,  but  we  are 
encouraging  them  to  use  this  opportunity  to  build  up  fertility  on 
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these  idle  acres;  second,  we  are  buying  several  million  acres  of  sub- 
marginal  land,  submarginal  for  farming,  to  be  kept  out  of  com- 
mercial production  permanently;  third,  we  are  offering  thousands 
of  distressed  families,  both  rural  and  urban,  an  opportunity  to 
relocate  in  areas  where  they  can  at  least  produce  their  own  food, 
and  eventually  obtain  their  cash  income  from  industry;  fourth, 
we  are  trying  to  make  secure  our  vast  assets  in  publicly  owned 
land,  not  only  because  of  the  effect  on  that  public  property  itself, 
but  also  because  of  the  effect  on  private  property  within  the  sphere 
of  influence. 

Agriculture's  stake  in  these  activities  is  obvious.  Our  hopes  for 
an  agriculture  properly  balanced  in  relation  to  industry  and  to  the 
world  market,  are  in  large  measure  bound  up  in  this  land  program. 
Even  now  many  are  asking,  "When  the  emergency  task  of  keeping 
good  farm  land  out  of  production  is  finished,  will  our  land  policy 
be  such  that  it  can  serve  as  the  foundation  of  our  whole  agricultural 
program?"  For  our  new  land  policy  will  not  be  concerned  merely 
with  conserving;  it  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  I  take  it,  with  wise 
utilization  of  our  lands;  it  will  affect  not  only  the  public  domain, 
but  the  private  domain  as  well.  And  agriculture,  it  goes  without 
saying,  has  the  chief  interest  in  this  private  land  domain. 

I  emphasize  state-federal  cooperation  in  carrying  out  a  national 
policy  because  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  results  of  that  co- 
operation over  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  most  recently  in  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration.  But  more  than  this,  state- 
federal  cooperation  deserves  emphasis  because  so  much  of  the 
initiative  can  come,  as  it  ought  to  in  a  democracy,  from  the  govern- 
mental units  nearest  the  problem.  What  has  already  been  done 
in  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin,  for  example,  to  name  only  two 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  outstanding  examples,  illustrates  the  point. 
Doubtless  you  are  familiar  with  the  New  York  program  of  land 
classification,  retirement  of  submarginal  areas,  and  reforestation,  a 
program  which  got  under  way  during  the  governorship  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  which  partially  explains  his  interest  in  a  national 
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land-use  policy  and  program.  One  of  the  most  recent  studies,  of 
Tompkins  County,  New  York,  has  just  come  to  my  attention.  In 
this  study  as  in  others  in  New  York,  the  investigators  have  classi- 
fied the  land  according  to  economic  utilization,  Class  I  being  poor- 
est for  farming,  Class  V  best.  In  Tompkins  County  about  one 
third  of  all  the  land  in  the  county  is  classified  in  the  two  lower 
brackets,  and  is  destined  for  public  ownership. 

The  reasons  for  that  classification  are  abundantly  and  con- 
vincingly set  forth.  Here  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  return  on 
invested  capital  in  1927  on  farms  in  Classes  I  and  II  averaged 
minus  24  per  cent,  as  compared  with  plus  3.7  per  cent  on  farms  in 
Class  V;  that  farms  with  small  capital  investments— say  below  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  dollars— even  on  good  land  did  not  yield  a 
favorable  return;  that  townships  with  many  Class  I  and  II  farms 
had  the  highest  town  and  county  tax  rates,  the  highest  school  cost 
per  pupil  ($162  as  compared  with  $92  for  better  farming  districts), 
the  lowest  property  tax  per  pupil  but  the  highest  State  aid  per 
pupil  ($153  per  pupil,  as  compared  with  $64  in  the  better  farming 
areas).  Indeed,  in  twenty  years'  time  the  State  aid  given  schools 
in  land  class  areas  I  and  II  would  amount  to  a  sum  large  enough 
to  buy  all  the  taxable  property  in  those  school  districts. 

I  mention  this  particular  study  partly  because  it  illustrates  the 
dependence  of  our  land  use  program  on  public  support,  and  partly 
because  it  illustrates  the  function  of  research  on  the  spot.  We  can- 
not move  much  faster  than  research  makes  the  facts  available,  and 
we  must  not  attempt  to  move  faster  than  local  public  opinion  will 
permit. 

Wisconsin's  zoning  efforts  demonstrate  the  use  of  a  democratic 
process  most  clearly.  In  that  State,  following  careful  analyses  of 
the  land  use  problems  by  counties,  it  is  possible  for  the  people  of 
a  county  to  zone  their  rural  lands  for  certain  uses.  As  of  Septem- 
ber, nine  counties  have  enacted  zoning  ordinances,  and  eight  more 
will  vote  on  the  question  in  November.  The  zoning  done  thus  far 
has  been  primarily  to  prohibit  agriculture  in  forested  areas,  partly 
in  the  belief  that  new  and  isolated  settlers  would  cause  heavy  and 
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unnecessary  public  costs,  but  primarily  in  the  belief  that  the  land 
was  unsuited  to  agriculture,  for  the  time  being  anyway,  for  physi- 
cal, economic,  or  social  reasons.  And  in  reaching  this  conclusion, 
the  county  boards  have  taken  into  account  not  only  the  soil  and 
the  topography,  but  also  such  economic  factors  as  cost  of  clearing, 
access  to  transportation,  schools,  and  markets.  In  these  counties 
they  are  thinking  about  existing  forest  industries,  and  about  the 
value  of  a  compact  forest  in  regulating  stream  flow  and  promoting 
wild  life  and  recreation. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  cannot  bring  about  such 
zoning  except  on  its  own  public  domain,  but  it  can  help  States  and 
counties  with  research,  and  it  can  focus  national  public  opinion 
on  the  desirability  of  similar  action  the  country  over.  More 
directly,  the  Federal  Government  can  provide  guidance  in  land 
settlement  in  many  areas,  just  as  it  is  helping  to  finance  relocation 
of  stranded  populations  now,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  attack 
the  grave  problems  of  soil  erosion  by  the  purchase  of  easements  in 
order  to  keep  certain  lands  out  of  cultivation. 

In  all  of  these  many  activities,  whether  of  local,  State,  or  Federal 
origin,  we  are  of  necessity  proceeding  under  a  handicap;  we  do  not 
yet  know  the  answer  to  one  fundamental  question.  We  do  not 
know  whether  our  agriculture  and  our  industry  are  to  move  toward 
nationalistic  self-sufficiency,  toward  internationalism,  or  to  some 
planned  middle  course.  America  has  not  yet  chosen.  The  ad- 
ministration is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  induce  a  choice, 
but  as  yet  the  answer  is  fragmentary  and  confused.  The  efforts  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  are,  as  you  know,  an 
attempt  to  hold  the  fort  for  agriculture  until  some  decision  is  made 
by  the  people  themselves.  If  consumers  and  processors  dislike  the 
motive-power  of  the  Adjustment  Act,  the  processing  tax,  are  they 
ready  to  admit  imports  from  abroad  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
restore  the  foreign  purchasing  power  for  our  farm  product  exports  ? 

Until  the  answer  to  that  question  comes  clear  and  loud,  agri- 
culture cannot  say  for  sure  whether  it  needs  325  million  or  375 
million  acres  in  cultivation.  No  one  expects,  of  course,  that  sub- 
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marginal  land  purchases  alone  will  keep  farm  production  in  balance 
with  supply,  but  these  purchases  in  conjunction  with  other  elements 
in  a  national  land  program  can  be  determining  over  a  period  of 
years.  Pending  this  fundamental  choice,  we  can  of  course  advance 
a  good  distance  in  a  land  program,  as  we  are  advancing  now,  but 
I  hope  the  people  realize  how  tentative  all  our  plans  must  continue 
to  be  until  America  makes  up  its  mind  which  way  it  prefers  to  go. 
What  I  have  just  said  only  heightens  the  importance  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  this  winter,  and  to  the  disposition  of  that  report  by  Congress 
and  the  public.  I  believe  we  are  really  beginning  to  build  on  the 
foundation  nobly  laid  by  the  forest  acquisition  policy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot.  Painstakingly,  but  surely,  we 
are  finding  a  way  to  put  our  lands  in  order  by  a  unified,  consistent 
national  policy  of  land  use,  and  we  must  stick  to  this  policy  through 
thick  and  thin.  The  alternative  is  to  maim  and  misuse  our  basic 
heritage,  and  thereby  to  destroy  our  civilization. 


NEW  METHODS  OF  LAND  CONTROL 

F.  D.  FARRELL,  President,  Kansas  State  College 

The  American  people  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  land  is  invested  definitely  with  public  interest. 
Consciousness  of  this  fact  has  been  growing  for  a  long  time.  In 
recent  years  its  growth  has  been  accelerated  by  certain  economic 
and  social  developments  that  emphasize  our  dependence  upon  the 
land. 

For  about  300  years  land  use  in  America  was  controlled  pre- 
dominantly by  individuals,  each  seeking  his  own  goals,  often  with 
little  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare.  This  method  was  supported 
by  the  then  prevailing  economic  and  social  philosophies.  It  was 
followed  universally  on  the  public  domain,  where  individuals  often 
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struggled  with  one  another  for  an  opportunity  to  exploit  the  land 
resources.  It  was  virtually  universal  on  privately  owned  land. 

Within  the  past  quarter  century  we  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  grave  dangers  inherent  in  purely  individualistic  land 
use— dangers  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  individual  users  of 
land.  We  have  found  that  it  results  in  destruction  of  forests,  de- 
nudation of  grazing  lands,  disastrous  floods,  serious  depletion  of 
soil  productivity,  huge  economic  losses  and  great  social  distress. 
This  has  convinced  many  students  of  the  situation  that  the  public 
must  provide  some  degree  of  land  use  control  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests both  of  the  public  and  of  the  individual  land  user. 

Public  control,  even  in  a  mild  form,  is  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  subject  to  definite  limitations.  There  are  limits  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  ability  of  public  officials  even  when  the  latter  are 
chosen  on  their  technical  merits.  WThen  their  selection  is  controlled 
by  partisan  politics,  as  it  often  is,  the  limits  are  even  more  re- 
stricted. Effective  power  of  public  officials  requires  the  support  of 
public  opinion.  Land  use  control  policies  must  have  stability  and 
continuity.  Public  opinion  often  is  shortsighted  and  capricious. 
But  these  and  other  difficulties  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  some 
degree  of  public  control  of  the  use  of  land  is  indispensable  to  the 
safeguarding  of  the  public  interest  and  to  the  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  the  land  itself. 

If  the  public  is  to  require  the  land  user  to  take  the  public  interest 
effectively  into  account  the  public  must  share  the  costs  involved. 
Just  how  far  the  public  should  go  in  sharing  these  costs  is  a  difficult 
question  that  must  be  answered  in  each  instance  in  which  the  public 
undertakes  to  participate  in  determining  and  applying  land  use 
policies. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  strong  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
be  preserved  among  the  users  of  land.  No  public  program  can 
succeed  if  all  the  individuals  involved  in  it  attempt  to  shift  their 
responsibilities.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  opportunity 
of  reward  for  individual  initiative  and  industry.  Any  compre- 
hensive program  of  land  use  that  flouts  individual  self-interest  is 
foredoomed  to  failure. 
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And  so  we  have  a  sort  of  dilemma.  If  we  undertake  a  program 
in  which  the  public  pays  too  much  of  the  costs  of  improved  land 
use  and  assumes  too  much  of  the  responsibility,  the  program  will 
fail  for  want  of  the  necessary  contributions  of  individual  land  users. 
If  we  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  public  disclaims  all 
responsibility  and  refuses  to  share  the  costs  we  doubtless  shall  have 
an  aggravated  continuation  of  the  land  use  practices  that  have 
brought  our  land  resources  to  their  present  plight. 

Probably  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes,  the  exact 
place  to  be  determined  by  experiment  in  each  program  undertaken, 
we  shall  find  an  effective  position.  We  have  approximated  such  a 
position  in  each  of  several  enterprises  in  which  the  public  has  a 
definite  interest  and  in  which  that  interest  is  safeguarded  through 
some  degree  of  public  control.  Examples  include  the  public  schools, 
the  banking  system,  the  public  highways  and  the  control  of  certain 
diseases  of  man  and  of  animals.  The  degree  of  public  control 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  But  it  usually  is  found 
desirable  to  restrain  public  control  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  to  preserve  as  much  as  practicable  of  individual 
responsibility  and  individual  freedom  without  seriously  jeopardiz- 
ing the  public  welfare. 

Various  methods,  more  or  less  new,  of  land  use  control  by  public 
agencies  are  now  on  trial  in  this  country.  One  of  these  is  that  used 
in  the  National  Forests  where  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  lumber,  livestock,  tourist  and  sportsman  in- 
terests is  notably  successful  in  conserving  the  resources  of  more 
than  150,000,000  acres  of  land.  Another  is  that  employed  in  rela- 
tion to  privately  owned  land  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  48  states.  This  method 
is  essentially  educational.  It  is  remarkably  effective,  all  things 
considered,  but  it  is  far  from  adequate. 

A  third  method  involves  direct  participation  by  the  public 
through  adjustments  in  taxation  to  encourage  improved  use  of 
privately  owned  land.  This  method  is  employed  in  only  a  few 
states  as  yet. 
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A  fourth  method  in  use  in  a  few  states  involves  the  sharing  by 
county  or  township  governments  in  the  cost  of  making  certain  im- 
provements in  land  use,  including  in  some  instances  the  cost  of 
controlling  certain  weeds  and  certain  insect  pests. 

The  zoning  of  land  for  particular  types  of  use  is  a  fifth  method. 
This  method  has  been  used  in  cities  for  several  years.  Recently 
it  has  come  into  use  in  rural  districts  in  a  few  states. 

There  doubtless  are  other  methods  which,  like  those  mentioned, 
apply  only  to  restricted  land  areas.  But  the  use  of  each  method  is 
contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  and  of 
procedures  whereby  the  problems  may  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

The  development  of  satisfactory  land  use  policies  requires  years 
of  time  and  great  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  It  also  requires 
extensive  public  education.  An  informed  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  must  underlie  all  progress  in  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  satisfactory  land  use  policies. 


COORDINATING  LOCAL  LAND  PLANNING  WITH 
STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

NOBLE  CLARK,  Assistant  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Land  use  planning  by  public  agencies  means  doing  something 
with  land  according  to  a  plan.  A  paper  plan  is  not  governmental 
land  planning,  but  a  field  program  which  shapes  the  use  of  land  in 
the  public  interest  is  governmental  land  planning.  Since  action 
in  the  field  is  the  essence  of  land  planning,  matters  of  organization 
and  administration  are  fully  as  important  as  technical  surveys, 
reports,  and  recommendations.  Experience  has  already  demon- 
strated that  more  land  use  programs  stumble  or  fail,  because  of 
faulty  administration,  than  because  of  improperly  prepared  plans. 

In  a  democratic  government  such  as  ours,  land  use  planning  is 
bound  to  be  primarily  a  local  undertaking.  The  very  form  of 
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government  in  the  United  States,  with  the  major  responsibility  for 
land  taxes,  land  titles,  and  land  use  ordinances  resting  with  the 
local  units  of  government,  makes  it  obligatory  that  any  national 
planning  program  be  carried  forward  inside  of  rather  important 
limitations  of  authority.  When  the  task  is  actually  undertaken 
in  the  field,  we  will  find  the  adjustments  in  land  use  will  have  to 
be  made  locally,  and  it  is  the  local  people  who  must  make  them. 

But  local  units  of  government  throughout  the  nation  have 
wholly  inadequate  funds  to  carry  out  land  use  plans  which  require 
the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  states  are  in  nearly  as  straitened 
financial  circumstances.  If,  in  the  next  decade,  land  use  readjust- 
ments that  cost  money  are  to  be  made,  most  of  the  funds  will  have 
to  come  from  the  federal  treasury.  The  millions  of  dollars  already 
earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  sub-marginal  land  and  rural  rehabili- 
tation give  evidence  of  the  national  government's  intention  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare  by  correcting  some  of  the  more  glaring 
examples  of  the  misuse  of  land.  The  immediate  question  facing 
us  then  is  not  whether  federal  funds  should  be  used  in  securing 
land  use  readjustments,  but  how  these  funds  should  be  used. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  sketch  briefly  the  considerations  that  seem 
important  in  connection  with  any  federal  cooperation  with  states 
and  local  governmental  units  in  reorganizing  present  uses  of  land. 

1.  We  can  control  the  use  of  land  in  the  public  interest  without 
having  to  buy  it.    The  results  secured  thus  far  in  zoning  rural  lands 
in  California  and   Wisconsin  Counties   give  clear  evidence  that 
county  zoning  ordinances  are  highly  capable  tools  with  which  to 
plan  and  administer  a  rural  land  use  program  in  a  thoroughly 
democratic  way.    In  advance  of  spending  state  and  federal  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  submarginal  land  in  a  given  county,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  county  give  evidence  of  its  willingness  to  co- 
operate with,  and  to  protect,  the  program  by  passing  and  enforcing 
a  suitable  land  use  ordinance.    State  or  Federal  financial  aid  might 
well  be  used  in  corrective  programs  following  zoning,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  impossibly  poor  farms  in  zoned  areas. 

2.  In  the  land  buying  program  to  correct  past  mistakes  in  land 
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use,  the  federal  funds  should  go  first  to  tracts  on  which  families 
are  now  living.  The  Federal  Government  should  not  be  asked  for 
funds  to  buy  land  now  idle,  simply  because  it  holds  threat  of  being 
brought  into  improper  use,  when  thousands  of  farm  families  are 
now  stranded  on  land  so  poor  it  will  not  give  them  a  decent  living. 

3.  Public  funds  should  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  large  tracts 
for  the  development  of  public  forests,  game  refuges,  recreational 
areas,  etc.  These  uses  of  land  have  a  place  in  a  land  use  reorgani- 
zation program,  but  the  decision  to  buy  lands  for  one  of  these  pub- 
lic purposes,  forestry  for  example,  should  most  properly  be  based 
on  a  program  and  budget  that  has  been  studied  and  approved  in 
terms  of  the  nation's  need  for  timber  and  trees. 

Forestry  should  justify  its  own  program  and  not  be  dependent 
for  funds  on  an  appropriation  made  for  the  purchase  of  submar- 
ginal  agricultural  lands.  The  same  holds  true  as  regards  land  for 
game,  for  recreational  purposes,  for  target  ranges  for  the  Army,  or 
for  the  various  other  governmental  agencies  that  have  need  for 
additional  lands.  There  will  be  instances  when  poor  farm  lands 
are  well  suited  for  one  of  these  public  enterprises,  and  so  much  the 
better  when  this  can  be  accomplished.  If  there  is  anything  to  the 
present  endeavor  of  land  planning,  it  is  that  each  public  enterprise 
needs  separate  and  accurate  analysis  in  terms  of  the  public's  re- 
quirements in  the  field  in  question. 

Land  use  planning  is  plain  confusion  if  we  start  with  the  premise 
that  we  have  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  submarginal  for 
agriculture,  which  we  are  going  to  distribute  between  other  land 
uses  according  to  the  desires  of  their  advocates.  It  may  be  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  submarginal  land  is  to  let  it  alone.  Per- 
haps Nature  knew  what  was  best  for  that  kind  of  land. 

National  programs  for  developing  public  forests,  or  game  refuges, 
or  recreational  areas,  are  not  in  themselves  instruments  to  correct 
or  prevent  the  misuse  of  land.  Such  programs  should  be  carried 
on  for  their  own  sakes,  and  ordinarily  will  call  for  the  purchase  of 
particular  tracts  of  land  because  of  their  special  suitability  for  the 
uses  in  question.  It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  agriculture  requires 
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a  certain  number  of  hundred  million  acres  of  land  in  this  country, 
and  the  remainder  should  be  divided  between  the  various  public 
uses.  Public  enterprises  requiring  land  should  not  be  limited  in 
their  selection  of  land  to  the  leftovers  from  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  governmental  land  planning  involving  land 
purchase  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  preventing  misuses  of 
land  will  begin  with  land  that  is  now  in  some  kind  of  distress,  or 
is  likely  to  be  in  distress  if  private  ownership  is  not  assisted  or 
regulated.  The  prime  motive  here  is  the  removal  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  present  misuse  of  the  land,  and  not  a  public 
need  for  the  land  involved.  In  general,  such  purchases  will  be 
limited  to  farms  on  submarginal  land.  There  will  be  two  main 
objectives:  to  rehabilitate  the  farm  family,  and  to  reduce  the 
abnormally  high  costs  for  local  governmental  services,  such  as 
roads  and  schools. 

4.  The  buying  of  submarginal  land  will  have  little  effect  on 
agricultural  production.    We  can  not  move  people  from  poor  lands 
to  good  lands  and  thereby  decrease  production.     The  reverse  is 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  clearly  justifiable,  even  in  the  face  of  our 
national  undertaking  to  restrict  agricultural  production.     Simply 
because  this  nation  has  undertaken  a  large  program  in  behalf  of 
agricultural  people  in  general  is  no  reason  there  should  be  hesitation 
in  aiding  particular  farm  families,  who,  if  left  where  they  are,  face 
the  realization  they  can  never  make  a  decent  living. 

Actually,  there  is  little  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  influence 
of  these  submarginal  acres  on  the  total  national  agricultural  pro- 
duction. According  to  a  tabulation  made  by  O.  E.  Baker  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  all  of  the  products  sold  from  the 
1,682,000  of  American  farms  in  the  low  income  group  (which  is 
equivalent  to  28  per  cent  of  all  farms)  contribute  less  than  3^ 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  products  that  reach  the  commercial 
markets. 

5.  While  it  is  true  that  human  needs  should  be  dominant  in 
shaping  a  land  use  program,  land  use  planning  is  a  whole  lot  more 
than  amplified  and  glorified  rural  relief.    There  are  few,  if  any, 
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relief  organizations  in  the  United  States  that  have  the  personnel 
with  the  training  or  experience  necessary  to  plan  and  to  execute  a 
balanced  program  of  land  use.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if,  simply 
because  they  have  been  given  the  first  large  appropriation  for  land 
buying,  relief  officials  are  given  permanent  supervision  of  land  use 
planning,  the  purchase  of  submarginal  land,  and  the  responsibility 
for  negotiations  with  farm  families  living  on  land  which  should 
not  be  farmed. 

High  costs  for  local  governmental  services  such  as  roads  or 
schools,  in  a  region  of  scattered  and  isolated  settlement,  cannot  be 
appreciably  reduced,  if  only  relief  families  are  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  a  program  of  land  buying.  Field  investigations  made 
this  past  spring  and  summer  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  show 
that  only  30  to  40  per  cent  of  these  isolated  families  are  actually 
on  relief,  although  the  gross  cash  family  income  averages  less  than 
$300  annually.  To  move  the  relief  families  and  leave  the  others 
will  only  result  in  worse  isolation  than  before. 

We  will  never  get  very  far  in  land  use  planning,  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  limit  our  activities  to  families  that  have  gone  economically 
bankrupt.  In  land  use  planning,  as  in  public  health  programs, 
prevention  of  what  is  undesired  is  infinitely  more  effective,  and 
much  easier,  than  attempts  at  cure  after  the  disaster  has  occurred. 
The  wise  program  will  offer  the  family,  handicapped  by  location 
on  poor  land,  an  opportunity  to  relocate  so  as  to  avoid  going  onto 
relief,  not  just  stand  by,  withholding  such  assistance,  until  the 
family  has  exhausted  its  material  resources  and  lost  its  morale. 

Land  buying  programs,  then,  involve  negotiations  with  groups 
which  do  not  fall  in  the  relief  category ,  and  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking demands  that  these  people  be  treated  on  a  "hard  money" 
basis.  This  kind  of  program  is  outside  of  the  sphere  of  work 
normally  administered  by  relief  officials.  Furthermore,  almost  all 
relief  organizations  are  overworked  and  inadequately  staffed  to 
meet  the  tremendous  emergency  tasks  that  have  been  assigned  to 
them.  The  land  program  will  have  the  support  of  the  relief  officials, 
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but  it  will  get  their  attention  after  the  more  pressing  aspects  of 
their  relief  program  are  taken  care  of. 

6.  The  administration  of  a  land  use  reorganization  project  must 
be  simple,  with  authority  and  responsibility  unified  in  the  field  so 
that  the  public  at  all  times  knows  with  whom  to  deal,  and  to 
whom  credit  or  blame  should  be  given.     Because  land  planning 
involves  so  many  economic  and  social  interests,  as  well  as  federal, 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies,  the  very  multiplicity  of 
these  agencies  and  officials  will  make  for  unwieldy  administration, 
intolerable  delays  in  the  execution  of  the  program,  and  great  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  families  in  whose  behalf  the  project  is 
undertaken.     Somehow  and  some  way,  means  must  be  found  to 
coordinate  the  aims  and  contributions  of  the  many  governmental 
agencies  into  a  single  field  organization,  deputized  to  act  for  the 
many  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental  bureaus  concerned. 
It  should  have  authority  to  make  definite  commitments  regarding 
the  sale  of  the  submarginal  farm  on  which  the  family  is  now  living, 
and  in  addition,  supervise  all  negotiations  and  field  activities  in- 
volved, when  it  is  necessary  to  aid  this  family  to  relocate  on  a 
better  piece  of  land. 

7.  We  need  to  set  up  strong  administrative  machinery  of  a 
relatively  permanent  character  to  serve  land  use  programs  that 
will  take  us  many  years  to  complete.    The  job  is  too  big,  and  too 
important,  to  risk  placing  the  responsibility  with  an  emergency 
organization. 

Each  state,  by  January  first,  will  have  worked  out  a  plan  for 
the  economic  use  of  land  in  the  state.  The  need  will  then  be  for 
action  in  the  field  on  the  basis  of  the  plans  evolved  by  the  state 
planning  boards  and  the  cooperating  agencies.  First  steps,  of 
course,  will  be  the  passage  of  certain  Federal  legislation,  such  as 
a  Congressional  Act  withdrawing  from  entry  under  the  homestead 
law  all  public  lands,  except  tracts  which  the  applicants  can  clearly 
show  are  of  good  agricultural  quality.  The  Government  is  laying 
itself  open  to  ridicule  when  it  leaves  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
that  puts  pne  Federal  bureau  in  the  business  of  selling  at  $1.25  an 
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acre  to  a  gullible  public  the  same  kind  of  land  it  asks  another 
Federal  bureau  to  purchase  from  private  owners,  because  it  is  so 
poor  it  should  not  be  used  for  agriculture. 

State  legislation  will  involve  such  matters  as  enabling  acts  giving 
counties  the  power  to  restrict  the  uses  of  rural  lands.  Likewise, 
the  states  will  establish  public  forests,  game  refuges  and  breeding 
grounds,  parks,  and  similar  projects.  Counties  will  pass  zoning 
ordinances  to  shape  land  use  activities  in  accordance  with  local 
needs,  and  also  in  such  manner  as  to  correlate  with  the  larger 
State  and  Federal  land  use  objectives. 

But  after  these  legislative  steps  are  taken,  there  will  remain 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  operating  farms  on  submarginal  land 
that  cannot  be  remedied  by  zoning  regulations.  These  farms  will 
have  to  be  bought,  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  rational  and 
effective  land  use  in  the  public  interest.  In  a  great  many  in- 
stances, the  governmental  savings  due  to  the  reduction  of  costs 
for  roads,  schools,  and  relief,  will,  in  a  few  years,  equal  all  the 
expense  of  land  purchase,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  families 
living  thereon.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  taxpayers  should 
spend  money  in  such  areas,  for  they  are  already  doing  it,  but  of 
wise  spending  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  problem  areas  to 
attain  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Public  opinion  and  governmental  policy  are  already  committed 
to  this  program  of  buying  submarginal  land.  But  it  has  now  been 
over  a  year,  since  the  submarginal  land  program  was  inaugurated, 
and  federal  funds  allocated;  yet  no  announcements  have  been  made 
of  any  land  having  been  actually  bought.  The  delay  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  administration,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  any  indi- 
vidual's fault.  The  urgent  need  is  for  decentralization.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  ever  have  an  efficient  land  program  if  all  the 
important  decisions  have  to  be  made  in  Washington.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  delegate  responsibility  and  authority  to  the 
several  states;  at  the  same  time  providing  safeguards  for  the 
federal  funds  involved,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  spent  efficiently, 
and  that  broad  national  interests  are  respected.  This  delegation 
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of  authority  and  responsibility  should  embrace  all  aspects  of  the 
land  buying  program,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  single  agency 
to  carry  out  all  the  transactions  with  the  families  on  submarginal 
land— their  relocation  and  rehabilitation,  as  well  as  the  purchase 
of  their  present  submarginal  farms. 

There  are  several  precedents  that  indicate  a  successful  procedure 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  follow,  when  it  is  found  necessary 
to  use  federal  funds  in  a  program  that  requires  close  cooperation 
with  the  states.  Three  typical  examples  will  be  cited  briefly. 

The  Hatch  Act  makes  possible  federal  funds  for  state  experiment 
stations.  Its  operation  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  in  1906  and 
again  in  1925  the  Act  was  amended  to  increase  the  amount  of 
federal  aid  for  agricultural  research.  The  Clarke-McNary  Act 
makes  available  federal  money  to  be  spent  by  states  in  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires,  distribution  of  forest  planting  stock,  and 
farm-forestry  extension  work.  The  third  example  is  the  practice 
of  alloting  federal  money  to  be  spent  by  the  states  in  building 
trunk  line  highways. 

Equally  important  were  the  regulations  and  protective  measures 
incorporated  in  these  Acts: 

1.  Each  State  legislature  was  required  to  accept  the  grants 
officially,  to  recognize  state  responsibility  for  their  wise  and  efficient 
expenditure,  and  to  designate  state  officials  or  agencies  authorized 
to  administer  the  funds  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  reserved  the  right  to  pass  on  the 
general  character  of  the  projects  undertaken  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided, and  regularly  to  inspect  and  approve  the  results  obtained 
before  additional  grants  are  given. 

3.  The  States  are  given  wide  latitude  and  freedom  regarding 
the  details  of  administering  the  programs,  provided  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  appropriations  are  adhered  to. 

In  the  same  way  Congress  can  offer  cooperation  to  each  state 
that  will  establish  a  competent  land  use  administrative  body.  The 
amount  of  this  cooperation  might  very  well  be  based  on  the  size 
of  the  contribution  each  particular  state  is  willing  to  make  towards 
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the  program,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  opportunity 
available  for  land  use  readjustment  work  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  protection  the  state  offers  the  program  in  the  way  of  zoning 
regulations,  etc. 

In  such  a  cooperative  undertaking,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
several  branches  of  government  would  be  about  as  follows: 

1.  The  federal  agencies  would  determine  the  broad  general  poli- 
cies to  be  followed,  would  supply  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  funds  required,  and  would  maintain  a  small  inspection  force 
that  would  exchange  information  between  states,  and  make  certain 
that  federal  interests  were  protected  in  connection  with  all  state 
projects  receiving  federal  aid. 

2.  Each   state   would  establish   a   strong,   coordinated   agency 
representing   such   interests   as   agriculture,   forestry,   recreation, 
game,  and  relief,  which  would  assume  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering all  land  use  programs  in  the  state,  regardless  of  the  source 
of  funds  being  supplied.    In  particular  this  state  bureau  would 
act  as  the  correlating  agency  to  insure  that  all  land  reorganization 
projects  in  the  state  were  coordinated. 

3.  The  counties  would  have  responsibility  for  creating  the  local 
environment  which  would  make  possible  successful  land  use  re- 
organization, particularly  through  the  passage  of  county  zoning 
ordinances.    Likewise,  whenever  possible,  the  initiation  of  land  use 
projects  would  come  from  the  counties,  because  it  is  the  counties 
that  are  going  to  have  to  live  closest  to  the  job  when  it  is  done. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  plan  has  the  following  advantages: 
It  is  thoroughly  democratic;  it  provides  for  close  coordination 
between  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies,  giving  each  authority 
and  responsibility  where  it  is  best  equipped  to  serve  effectively; 
it  simplifies  administration,  it  eliminates  duplication  of  function, 
cuts  governmental  red  tape  and  makes  prompt  action  possible  and 
probable;  it  is  organized  in  such  manner  as  to  win  the  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  of  the  general  public;  it  will  enable  the  tax- 
payer's money  to  accomplish  the  maximum  in  the  form  of  definite 
achievements. 
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RURAL  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

L.  R.  SCHOENMANN,  Regional  Director,  Land  Policy  Section,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

The  art  and  science  of  city  planning  is  now  well  established. 
Years  of  study  and  practice  in  city  planning  have  defined  its  scope 
and  provided  a  recognized  set  of  principles  and  objectives.  Trial 
and  error  have  perfected  a  methodology  for  applying  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  problem  at  hand  and  a  procedure  for  attaining  the 
desired  objectives. 

Not  so  with  rural  planning,  however.  In  this  field,  principles, 
procedure  and  objectives  are  not  yet  so  clearly  defined  and  we  seem 
to  have  reached  what  might  be  termed  merely  the  dawning  twilight 
of  a  better  understanding  regarding  the  purpose  and  method  of 
rural  planning.  Michigan  and  several  other  states  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  the  physical 
character  of  rural  lands;  recent  studies  in  New  York  and  California 
have  emphasized  the  economic  aspects  of  rural  planning;  Wiscon- 
sin has  pioneered  in  the  establishment  of  county-wide  zoning  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  rural  land  use.  Others  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  social  and  political  consequences  of 
planned  and  unplanned  land  use.  State  and  Federal  agencies 
have  long  been  working  on  numerous  phases  of  the  local  and 
nation-wide  aspects  of  rural  land  utilization.  Taken  all  together, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  factual  data  and  experience  avail- 
able that  need  only  orientation  and  coordination  for  effective  ap- 
plication to  the  rural  land  use  problems  that  the  past  has  left  and 
the  future  may  bring. 

I  think  that  we  can  say  that  cities  grow  and  develop  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  the  service  that  such  urban  concentration  of 
population,  industry,  commerce  and  transportation  can  render  to 
a  clientele  both  within  and  beyond  their  limits.  Or  to  put  it  more 
simply,  cities  are  occupied  and  used  because  of  the  service  they 
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perform.  I  will  venture  that  city  planning  waited  till  the  un- 
planned development  of  some  urban  area  began  to  interfere  with 
that  city's  business,  industry  and  transportation,  or  the  work, 
health,  comfort  and  recreation  of  its  inhabitants. 

Just  so  with  rural  land  use.  We  have  apparently  occupied  and 
used  our  rural  lands  in  too  haphazard  and  unplanned  a  manner 
and  without  sufficient  regard  for  either  the  service  that  these  lands 
should  render  or  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 

We  have  driven  the  plow  too  far  into  the  dry  prairies,  we  have 
irrigated  lands  that  cannot  profitably  reach  a  market  with  their 
produce;  we  have  drained  muskegs  and  swamps  and  flood  lands 
for  farms  that  were  foredoomed  to  fail;  we  have  overgrazed  sloping 
western  grasslands,  and  over-cultivated  eastern  hillsides  to  their 
destruction  by  erosion;  we  have  slashed  and  burned  our  forests 
without  regard  to  a  future  crop  leaving  villages  and  lumber-jack 
farmers  stranded  in  impossible  locations  and  on  impossible  soils; 
we  have  reduced  our  wild  life  by  axe  and  fire  and  plow  and  dredge 
and  gun,  until  some  species  are  already  limited  to  museum  speci- 
mens, while  we  quarrel  over  the  manner  in  which  the  starved  and 
harassed  remnants  of  other  species  are  to  be  allotted  among  an 
army  of  hunters;  we  have  reserved  parks  and  recreational  areas  in 
the  distant  mountains  while  time  and  expense  prevent  all  but  a 
mere  fraction  of  our  population  from  enjoying  recreational  facilities 
located  beyond  the  limits  of  their  home  county. 

In  the  meantime,  we  babble  abstractly  of  a  land-use  program 
that  will  insure  "the  highest  social  and  economic  use  for  all  our 
lands"  and  provide  "the  greatest  good  for  the  largest  number  for 
the  longest  time." 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  however.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  "some- 
body do  something  about  it,"  at  least,  not  immediately.  We  have 
been  about  three  hundred  years  in  reaching  this  condition  in  our 
land  affairs  and  undue  haste  in  attempted  immediate  wholesale 
remedies  would  likely  prove  disastrous.  The  laws,  customs  and 
interests  that  have  brought  us  through  an  early  period  of  boisterous 
occupation  and  a  subsequent  period  of  grasping  exploitation  still 
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stand  deep-rooted  so  that  the  period  of  adjustment  in  rural  land  use 
that  we  are  now  entering  may  be  slow  and  painful  in  its  passing. 
Let  us,  therefore,  avoid  riding  out  in  search  of  holy  grails  and  be 
content  as  President  Roosevelt  recommends  to  put  "first  thing 
first." 

During  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  changed  from  a  nation  that 
was  three-fourths  rural  and  one-fourth  urban  to  one-third  rural  and 
two-thirds  urban.  Historians  of  the  future  may  refer  to  those 
years  as  the  "golden  age"  because  most  everyone  thought  they 
were  "making  money."  Of  course,  there  were  some  poor  years  but 
through  it  all  we  grew  fast  and  fat;  so  fast  and  fat,  in  fact,  that 
about  five  years  ago  we  busted  our  economic  galluses,  so  to  speak. 
That  event  has  left  us  with  millions  of  our  citizens  still  unemployed. 

Personally,  I  do  not  like  figures,  and  large  figures  especially, 
because  their  users  so  seldom  explain  how  they  were  compiled,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  reported  figures  on 
unemployment  that  run  well  up  into  the  millions  or  those  on  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  idle  and  unused  land.  Since  we 
have  millions  of  idle  men  and  more  millions  of  idle  acres,  it  is  fre- 
quently suggested  that  we  need  only  put  the  idle  men  on  the  idle 
acres  and  let  them  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  our  forefathers 
did.  Just  like  that !  And  the  two  irksome  problems  of  idle  land 
and  idle  man  are  solved.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  people  once  lived  on  the  land  and  won  their  living 
from  the  land,  the  problem  is  not  now  open  to  such  easy  adjustment. 

First,  the  present  day  idle  lands  are  poor  lands;  too  wet,  too  dry, 
too  stony,  too  sandy,  too  hilly,  or  too  remotely  located  to  be  used 
profitably  for  farmland.  Besides,  we  have  about  600,000  farm 
families  already  living  on  poor  farmland  that  are  now  on  relief  with 
many  more  farm  families  striving  desperately  to  keep  off  of  the 
relief  rolls.  Further  than  that,  many  of  the  unemployed  have 
never  farmed  and  do  not  want  to  live  on  a  farm.  Those  that  could 
and  would  farm  realize  that  farming  is  a  business  today  requiring 
good  land,  equipment,  working  capital  and  farm  business  experi- 
ence; things  that  an  unemployed  man  does  not  have.  Even  if  an 
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unemployed  man  is  established  on  good  land,  human  nature  and 
economic  laws  have  a  mean  way  of  shuffling  a  poor  man  on  to  poor 
land  and  finally  off  of  that  unless  he  can  get  enough  outside  work 
for  wages  to  enable  him  to  stay  there.  Then,  too,  the  agricultural 
economists  tell  us  we  already  have  too  much  land  and  too  many 
people  devoted  to  commercial  agriculture. 

So  it  looks  bad.  But  this  hunch  that  most  everybody  has  about 
hooking  up  the  idle  man  and  idle  land  ought  to  have  "something 
in  it."  Probably  not  all  the  idle  land  and  all  the  idle  men  but  a 
substantial  part  of  them— enough  at  any  rate  to  make  quite  a  dif- 
ference. We  would  likely  be  a  happier,  more  contented  and  more 
prosperous  nation  if  a  larger  part  of  our  people  were  living  on  the 
land  and  working  on  the  land  instead  of  competing  with  each  other 
for  jobs  in  the  mines  and  factories  and  stores  and  offices.  The  idea 
appeals  to  our  imagination  even  tho  our  judgment  questions  its 
soundness.  A  sporting  man  would  likely  call  it  a  "natural"  and 
play  it  to  win. 

I  recall  that  several  years  ago,  Dr.  Raphael  Zon,  our  most  social- 
minded  forester  before  Silcox,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Drainage 
and  Flood  Control  Congress  in  this  same  city.  If  you  should  be 
interested,  he  made  this  address  the  subject  of  an  article  that  was 
published  in  American  Forests.  In  this  he  points  out  that  the  use 
and  development  of  much  of  our  idle  wildland  and  failing  farmland 
for  public  forests  offers  an  opportunity  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment and  regular  part-time  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people;  that  still  more  idle  hands  and  minds  can  be  occupied  with 
urgently  needed  work  on  flood  and  erosion  control,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  parks  and  recreation  areas,  on  wild-life  refuges  and 
public-hunting  grounds,  on  lake  and  stream  improvement.  He 
pointed  out  further  that  such  public  enterprises  are  subject  to 
rather  prompt  curtailment  or  expansion  in  their  part-time  labor 
demand  and,  therefore,  capable  of  serving  as  a  shock  absorber  for 
recurring  waves  of  unemployment.  Beyond  the  problems  of  new 
uses  for  idle  lands  to  provide  more  work  for  idle  men,  and  more 
suitable  uses  for  failing  farmlands  to  provide  better  support  for 
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failing  farm  communities,  lies  the  equally  pressing  obligation  of 
more  intelligent  use  for  millions  of  acres  of  still  productive  forest, 
grass  and  crop  lands,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  communities, 
the  villages  and  the  cities  that  are  dependent  on  the  production  of 
these  lands  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  an  enduring  occupancy  of  such 
lands  and  a  reasonably  decent  and  satisfying  standard  of  living. 

You  will  not  question  that  such  attention  to  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  and  human  resources  would  pay  in  product  and  other 
forms  of  satisfaction,  but  you  will  recognize  that  its  undertaking 
will  require  the  formulation  of  policies  and  programs,  and  the  inte- 
gration of  both  old  and  new  agencies  into  an  organization  to  study, 
plan  and  administer  the  obviously  necessary  and  desirable  adjust- 
ments in  land  use. 

This  is  the  job  of  rural  land  use  planning.  Let  me  merely  add 
that  the  Land  Program  through  its  submarginal  land  demonstra- 
tion projects,  is  attacking  some  of  the  obviously  aggravated  ex- 
amples of  maladjustment  in  rural  land  use  in  order  to  determine 
thru  actual  experience  rather  than  theory  how  more  of  our  citizens 
can  be  returned  to  the  land.  In  addition  the  National  Resources 
Board  is  working  diligently  through  its  Land  Committee  and  the 
State  Planning  Boards  on  the  local  and  nation-wide  aspects  of  our 
rural  land  use  problems.  These  active  efforts  prompt  me  to  say 
that  in  rural  land  use  planning,  we  are  surely  "on  our  way." 


PRACTICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    ENACTING 
RURAL  ZONING  ORDINANCES  IN  WISCONSIN 

W.  A.  ROWLANDS,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of 

Wisconsin 

The  county  zoning  movement  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  forces  in  the  development  of  rural  Wisconsin.  By  the 
end  of  1934,  it  is  estimated  that  sixteen  counties  will  have  finally 
enacted  their  zoning  ordinances,  which  will  mean  that  not  less 
than  four  and  one-half  million  acres  of  sub-marginal  land  will  be 
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closed  to  agricultural  development.  The  magnitude  and  ultimate 
effect  of  such  control  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  realized.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  new  movement  has  in  its  initial  stages  so  generally 
won  the  support  of  Wisconsin  people  as  this  distinctly  rural  zoning 
program. 

The  Economic  Basis  for  Rural  Zoning 

In  Northern  and  Central  Wisconsin  counties  the  need  for  con- 
trolling land  uses  grew  out  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances than  that  found  in  counties  with  highly  developed  indus- 
trial centers.  The  agricultural  recession  left  the  North  with 
abandoned  farms,  tax  delinquent  lands  and  a  shrinking  tax  base 
on  the  one  hand,  and  increased  per  capita  costs  for  governmental 
services  on  the  other  hand.  The  Wisconsin  County  Zoning  Law, 
and  likewise  the  Wisconsin  zoning  movement  that  followed,  are 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  county  is  the  unit  of  government 
which  must  take  the  loss  in  uncollected  taxes.  This  reduction  of 
income  and  county  ownership  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  which 
the  northern  counties  acquired  by  tax  deed  naturally  resulted  in 
a  strong  local  incentive  to  meet  this  tragic  situation. 

The  landward  movement  of  the  past  three  years  has  increased 
the  difficulty.  Private  owners  of  isolated  lands  could  and  did  dis- 
pose of  their  lands  for  settlement  purposes.  The  settlers  demanded 
the  services  of  the  town  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  road  and 
of  the  school  district  in  transporting,  boarding  and  providing 
special  school  facilities  for  their  children.  These  demands  cost  the 
town,  the  school  district,  the  county  and  the  state  many  times  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  settler.  These  settlers  were  bound  to 
be  a  fire-hazard  to  the  forest  area.  They  would  be  handicapped 
in  the  development  of  their  farm  due  to  their  isolated  position,  to 
remoteness  from  markets  and  community  centers,  and  to  the  lack 
of  day-to-day  contacts  with  neighbors.  This  was  the  first  and 
most  pressing  reason  why  something  should  be  done. 

The  question  has  been  raised  why  the  need  of  zoning  marginal 
lands  today  when  the  remainder  of  the  state  was  settled  by  rugged 
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pioneers  who  established  their  farms  and  developed  their  institu- 
tions single  handed.  However,  conditions  are  not  the  same  today. 
Old  settlers  who  came  years  ago  to  these  timbered  counties  with 
a  little  ready  cash  and  a  willingness  to  work  were  able  to  get 
winter  work  in  the  woods  to  provide  the  cash  to  develop  their 
farms  and  homes.  These  old  residents  saw  the  forests  go  and  today 
realize  the  difficulty  a  newcomer  has  in  building  a  farm  and  home 
without  outside  employment.  All  available  work  on  the  roads, 
in  the  woods,  delivering  mail,  operating  school  busses  and  in  town 
offices  is  already  oversupplied  with  applicants. 

Local  people  are  now  interested  in  a  forward  looking  plan  of  land 
utilization  that  puts  land  to  its  best  use.  They  see  the  basic  need 
of  the  region— to  re-develop  forests,  recreation  and  game  resources 
on  the  unused  non-agricultural  lands  and  under  some  form  of 
public  ownership  and  management.  Forests,  it  is  conceded,  are 
necessary  to  supply  the  present  wood  using  industries  in  the  state 
with  home  grown  raw  materials.  With  cooperation  from  the 
county,  they  realize  how  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  can 
assist  the  County  in  developing  such  a  program.  This  was  the 
second  reason  why  something  should  be  done. 

Many  county  and  town  officers  felt  strongly  their  responsibility 
in  seeing  that  State  and  Federal  Aid  for  roads,  for  schools,  for  fire 
protection  and  for  forest  development  purposes  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered. Under  a  system  of  unregulated  and  uncontrolled 
development,  this  was  impossible.  They  were  concerned  with 
maintaining  the  equalization  principle  in  the  administration  of 
state  aids.  It  was  apparent  that  some  way  must  be  found  of 
assuring  the  state  and  the  more  populated  counties  that  state  aids 
would  be  carefully  husbanded.  This  was  the  third  important 
reason  why  something  should  be  done. 

The  following  citation  from  the  report  of  a  legislative  committee 
on  Forestry  and  Public  Lands*  is  noteworthy  because  it  contains 
the  first  specific  reference  to  zoning  the  marginal  areas. 

*  Report  of  the  Interim  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Public  Lands.  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  Madison,  March,  1929,  p.  46. 
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"Counties  should  have  the  right  to  give  every  possible  aid  in 
agricultural  zones  with  the  aim  of  building  up  prosperous  farming 
communities.  But  they  should  also  have  the  right  in  sections  of 
isolated  farms,  with  heavy  tax  delinquency  and  numerous  aban- 
doned farms,  to  set  such  areas  aside  as  forest  and  recreation  zones, 
and  be  empowered  to  control  the  construction  of  more  roads  and 
schools." 

From  this  vigorous  presentation  of  the  real  needs  in  the  way  of 
regulatory  power,  the  Legislature  proceeded  to  amend  the  county 
zoning  law  passed  in  1923  to  include  a  determination  of  the  areas 
within  which  agriculture,  forestry  and  recreation  may  be  con- 
ducted, the  location  of  roads  and  schools.  In  brief,  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Legislature  of  1929  that  this  power  to  zone  would  enable 
the  distressed  counties  to  limit  local  governmental  costs  and  pro- 
mote the  best  land  uses. 

Relation  Between  State  and  County  Agencies 

The  Wisconsin  zoning  law  provides  that  where  county  park 
commissions  or  where  rural  planning  boards  exist,  they  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  zoning  ordinance.  Since 
only  a  relatively  few  Wisconsin  counties  have  established  such 
park  commissions  or  planning  boards,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
create  a  special  committee  of  the  county  board  to  draft  the  tenta- 
tive zoning  ordinance  and  map  and  present  a  final  report  to  the 
county  board.  However,  these  county  committees,  particularly 
in  the  cut-over  regions  of  Wisconsin,  have  neither  the  technical 
skill  nor  the  time  to  develop  a  complete  and  comprehensive  zoning 
ordinance.  Further,  such  committees  have  not  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  the  necessary  technical  assistance.  Consequently,  no 
county  board  in  Wisconsin  has  as  yet  attempted  to  enact  a  county 
zoning  ordinance  involving  agriculture,  forestry  and  recreation 
without  first  securing  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  inter- 
ested state  agencies.  The  procedure  established  in  the  first  county 
zoning  ordinance  of  this  type  has  been  systematically  followed  by 
all  other  counties. 
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This  cooperation  begins  with  a  request  that  a  representative  of 
the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department  or  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin present  to  the  county  board  an  explanation  of  how  zoning 
may  assist  in  promoting  the  financial  and  economic  development 
of  the  county.  All  such  explanations  have  culminated  in  a  special 
resolution  of  the  board  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Department,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  in  the  development  of  a  tentative  zoning 
ordinance.  These  state  agencies  have  been  careful  to  see  that  all 
other  state  agencies  in  the  field  of  policy  making  or  having  adminis- 
trative responsibility  within  such  county  were  informed  of  the 
proposed  ordinance  before  the  ordinance  was  finally  enacted. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
Committee. 

Need  for  Careful  Study  of  Conditions  Preceding  Zoning 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  much  information  is  needed  before 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  zoning  ordinance  can  be  drafted.  A 
full  knowledge  of  the  tax  problems  throughout  the  area  to  be 
zoned,  of  roads  and  schools  costs  per  capita,  of  agricultural  devel- 
opment, and  of  the  trend  in  forest  and  recreation  land  use  is  im- 
portant to  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  the  ordinance  and 
facilitates  the  preparation  of  an  ordinance  which  will  stand  the 
"test  of  reasonableness."  For  several  years  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  state  departments  has 
made  special  land  and  taxation  studies  of  many  north  and  central 
Wisconsin  counties  which  were  available  when  zoning  began  in  the 
fall  of  1932.  Without  the  maps  and  materials  contained  in  such 
studies  the  enactment  of  county  zoning  ordinances  in  Wisconsin 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

Counties  zoning  for  the  three  land  uses— agriculture,  forestry 
and  recreation — have  established  three  separate  zones  or  districts: 
a  forestry  district  prohibiting  agriculture  and  all  uses  involving 
year-long  residence  but  permitting  forestry  and  seasonal  recrea- 
tion; a  recreational  district  permitting  forestry  and  all  forms  of 
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recreation  including  year-long  residence  but  prohibiting  agricul- 
ture; a  district  with  no  restrictions  on  land  use. 

In  determining  the  boundaries  of  restricted  use  districts,  county 
committees  and  town  residents  are  often  confronted  with  descrip- 
tions of  land  which  have  a  high  agricultural  quality  of  soil  and 
yet  are  located  in  an  isolated  area  completely  surrounded  by  non- 
agricultural  lands.  Obviously  from  soil  considerations  alone,  these 
lands  should  be  classed  as  agricultural  lands,  but  in  Wisconsin  it 
has  been  accepted  that  an  agricultural  quality  of  soil  alone  does 
not  constitute  agricultural  land.  In  such  cases,  considerations  of 
governmental  economy  and  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  must 
always  be  weighed  against  the  purely  technical  aspects  of  the 
desirability  of  such  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Home  Rule  Features  of  the  Wisconsin  Zoning  Law 

A  zoning  law  provides  that  all  ordinances  and  amendments 
thereto  must  have  the  approval  of  the  town  boards  in  their  towns 
where  there  are  lands  affected  by  the  ordinance.  Disapproval  by 
a  town,  however,  excludes  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinance 
only  those  lands  within  the  town's  boundaries. 

Much  discussion  has  centered  around  this  feature  of  the  state 
zoning  law.  To  some  the  necessity  for  securing  final  approval  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  restricted  areas  from  the  town  board  seems 
unreasonable,  and  a  definite  barrier  to  the  establishment  of 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  policies  of  land  utilization.  It 
is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  while  educational  meetings 
were  held  in  some  250  Wisconsin  towns  only  nine  such  towns  have 
finally  decided  to  refuse  the  proposals  made  by  the  county  zoning 
committee  with  respect  to  establishing  restricted  use  districts. 
There  is,  however,  provision  within  the  Wisconsin  zoning  law  itself 
for  partial  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  all  cases  where  county  owned  land  is  concerned,  the  county 
may  eliminate  the  necessity  of  securing  town  board  approval. 
Further,  subsection  (2a)  of  the  Wisconsin  zoning  law  provides: 
"When  any  county  acquires  lands  by  tax  deeds,  the  county  board 
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may  exchange  any  such  lands  for  other  lands  in  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  regulation  and  restriction  of  agricultural 
and  forestry  lands."  This  feature  of  exchange  of  lands  promises 
to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

Creating  an  Enlightened  Public  Opinion 

Because  zoning  is  so  new  to  the  thought  of  most  rural  people,  it 
is  important  that  county  boards  and  the  committees  which  sponsor 
zoning  ordinances  provide  an  opportunity  for  local  people  to  secure 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  zoning.  Without  an  informed 
public  opinion  enforcement  will  be  difficult  and  expensive,  if  not 
impossible.  This  is  especially  true  because  under  the  Wisconsin 
law  the  enforcement  of  county  zoning  ordinances  lies  with  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors. 

The  established  procedure  following  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posed zoning  ordinance  and  map  by  the  county  committee  has 
been  to  hold  a  series  of  educational  meetings  in  all  communities 
in  the  county.  These  meetings  must  be  informal  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  local  people  to  ask  questions  and  express  their  opinions. 
In  this  phase  of  the  development  of  a  rural  zoning  ordinance,  it  is 
essential  that  the  matter  presented  and  the  explanations  given  be 
simple,  direct  and  complete.  The  time  and  effort  expended  in 
conducting  these  meetings  is  justified  by  the  popular  understanding 
and  support  of  the  project  which  will  follow.  Any  attempt  to 
escape  the  task  of  carrying  the  message  to  the  people  will  inevitably 
result  in  a  suspicion  of  ulterior  motives. 

In  addition  to  these  town  educational  meetings,  a  special  series 
of  four  articles  was  prepared  for  the  county  newspapers  and  was 
timed  to  precede  the  town  meetings.  Further,  a  series  of  radio 
talks  covering  the  broader  aspects  of  zoning  and  land  use  in  Wis- 
consin was  presented  over  the  state  radio  stations. 

Local  residents  in  rural  communities  want  to  be  considered  and 
consulted  in  the  development  of  plans  which  affect  them  most. 
Further,  they  invariably  insist  on  two  precautions:  that  they  be 
given  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  the  proposed  ordinance  among 
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themselves,  and  with  residents  in  adjacent  towns  and  counties; 
that  they  receive  assurance  that  if  the  zoning  ordinance  does  not 
operate  as  it  has  been  explained  to  them  there  is  provision  for 
change  and  amendment  or  its  entire  abolition.  In  the  final 
analysis,  rural  people  are  more  concerned  with  the  ability  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  group  sponsoring  the  ordinance  than  they  are  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  procedure. 

However,  it  is  local  experience  that  carries  the  most  weight.  In 
Oneida  County  a  road  had  been  built  at  an  expense  of  $  1200.00 
for  an  isolated  settler  in  a  non-agricultural  area.  This  settler  used 
the  road  once— to  move  out  of  the  county.  No  new  settlers  have 
ever  come  into  this  area. 

While  the  enactment  of  a  zoning  ordinance  provides  for  the 
future  use  of  land  by  preventing  further  unwise  settlement,  it  does 
not  undo  past  mistakes.  The  settler  located  in  a  restricted  use 
district  prior  to  the  enactment  of  a  zoning  ordinance  has  established 
a  non-conforming  use.  Such  use  may  be  continued  since  the 
ordinance,  by  statute,  can  not  be  retroactive. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  to  create  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  there  is  now  a  strong  local  demand  to  correct  past  mistakes 
of  unregulated  and  uncontrolled  development  by  relocating  isolated 
settlers  and  grouping  them  in  established  agricultural  communities. 
Such  grouping  will  reduce  the  miles  of  road  per  farm  and  the  cost 
of  education  per  child,  and  thereby  relieve  the  local  taxpayer  of 
an  unnecessary  burden.  After  county  officials  have  secured  the 
voluntary  relocation  of  isolated  settlers,  they  will  more  zealously 
enforce  the  ordinance  instead  of  permitting  it  to  become  a  dead 
letter. 

By  officially  attaching  a  destiny  to  the  lands  in  the  several  use 
districts,  these  Wisconsin  counties  are  now  in  a  position  to  apply 
special  plans  for  their  development.  Until  we  come  to  this  stage 
of  planning,  zoning  seems  to  be  all  negative,  prohibitive  and 
restrictive.  Actually,  it  provides  a  firm  foundation  for  a  controlled 
and  orderly  development  of  natural  resources  for  their  highest  use. 
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LAND  USE  PLANNING  IN  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES 

L.  DEMING  TILTON,  Director  of  Planning,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal. 

As  a  result  of  the  1929  Zoning  Act  of  California,  twenty-seven 
out  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  the  State  have  planning  commis- 
sions. Several  counties,  upon  recommendations  of  planning  agen- 
cies, have  adopted  zoning  ordinances  to  meet  conditions  in  unin- 
corporated areas  which  seem  to  call  for  land  use  regulation. 

Zoning,  as  all  must  know,  is  an  answer  to  certain  necessities  and 
conditions.  The  original  zoning  ordinances  in  California  arose  out 
of  the  desire  of  some  of  the  older  towns  to  segregate  the  Chinese 
laundries.  The  New  York  zoning  ordinance  was  considered  nec- 
essary to  preserve  certain  qualities  of  Fifth  Avenue.  California 
county  zoning  has  developed  out  of  similar  necessities. 

Los  Angeles  County  was  the  first  in  California  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  zoning  outside  municipalities.  It  took  this  step  under 
charter  powers.  It  found  residential  areas  developing  between  the 
boundaries  of  the  satellite  communities  around  Los  Angeles.  In 
response  to  demands  the  county  gave  these  newly  forming  districts 
the  protection  and  insurance  which  they  could  easily  have  secured 
if  embraced  within  the  corporate  limits  of  some  city.  The  Los 
Angeles  county  zoning  ordinance  which  regulates  the  use  of  prop- 
erty only,  was  first  applied,  in  1925,  to  a  suburban  area  east  of 
Pasadena,  known  as  Altadena.  This  was  the  first  county  zoning 
ordinance  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  the  use  of  the 
ordinance  has  been  extended  widely  throughout  the  county. 

Santa  Barbara  County,  in  1929,  found  it  desirable  to  preserve 
certain  qualities  and  conditions  which  are  found  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara.  In  1929  this  county  adopted 
the  first  county  zoning  ordinance  under  general  law.  Today,  after 
six  years  of  experience  with  this  pioneer  ordinance,  zoning  in  county 
territory  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now  several  other  counties  have  ordinances  similar  to  and  in 
some  respects  much  better  than  the  two  pioneer  ordinances  men- 
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tioned.  Kern,  San  Mateo,  San  Diego,  Monterey  and  Santa  Clara 
Counties  are  all  guiding  the  development  of  certain  sections  of 
county  territory  through  official  land  use  regulations.  Placer 
County  has  likewise  applied  the  principles  of  zoning  to  an  area 
along  Lake  Tahoe,  and  Marin  County  has  a  zoning  ordinance  which 
very  simply  makes  all  the  county  residential  except  certain  desig- 
nated areas  which  are  unrestricted. 

These  ordinances  come  into  being  because  of  demand.  Their 
principal  objective  is  to  preserve  the  quality  and  encourage  the 
harmonious  development  of  suburban  and  prospective  residential 
areas  outside  cities.  In  this  they  are  undoubtedly  effective.  Being 
applied  to  large  areas  that  are  mainly  agricultural  and  in  a  tran- 
sition stage,  they  prevent  mistakes.  They  operate  to  bring  about 
a  more  nearly  correct  balance  and  distribution  of  residential  and 
commercial  needs. 

It  is  important  to  note  particularly  that  these  efforts  at  zoning 
are  not  all  confined  to  established  urban  districts.  Much  of  the 
territory  covered  by  each  of  these  county  zoning  plans  is  rural  and 
agricultural.  These  basic  uses  remain  undisturbed.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  plan  is  scarcely  noticed  by  the  owners  of  agricul- 
tural land  unless  there  is  a  subdivision  of  the  property  or  a  change 
of  use  which  would  do  injury  to  the  prospective  residential  districts. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  agricultural  interests  in  the  more 
progressive  California  counties  are  becoming  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  zoning  and  are  adjusting  themselves  to  its  technique. 
Certainly  the  experience  of  a  number  of  years  in  the  administration 
of  land  use  control  plans  in  rural  areas  has  been  valuable  to  planners 
in  California. 

Now  we  are  considering  the  extension  of  this  principle.  Zoning 
is  needed  to  bring  about  other  and  vastly  different  types  of  im- 
provement in  the  uses  of  land  and  the  conservation  of  land  re- 
sources. The  extension  of  various  types  of  urban  zoning  has  shown 
how  the  new  objectives  may  be  obtained.  Dr.  David  Weeks  of  the 
Giannini  Foundation  and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley, 
is  developing  the  basic  technique  for  new  applications  of  zoning 
principles  to  control  the  uses  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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The  studies  which  Dr.  Weeks  has  been  carrying  forward  will 
probably  result  in  a  type  of  zoning  similar  to  that  being  done  in 
Wisconsin.  This  again  is  in  answer  to  certain  necessities,  having 
to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

In  the  foothill  areas  of  California  the  land  use  problems  are 
clearly  marked  and  serious.  There  is  an  encroachment  of  agricul- 
ture into  areas  of  steeper  and  steeper  slopes;  a  ruthless  cutting  of 
timber;  the  failure  of  farmers  on  those  steep  slopes,  and  on  poor 
soil  areas;  the  destruction  of  valuable  timber  resources  due  to  the 
burning  of  the  grazing  lands,  and  the  fires  getting  out  of  control, 
destroying  recreational  and  scenic  values  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
damage  to  the  state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  economic  ills  with  which 
these  districts  are  afflicted  due  to  excessive  road  and  school  costs, 
unemployment  and  relief  burdens,  and  similar  matters. 

Dr.  Weeks'  investigations  have  included  a  classification  of  the 
land  on  the  basis  of  its  physical  character;  the  depiction  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  classes  of  land  are  utilized;  estimates 
of  costs  and  returns,  public  and  individual,  involved  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  different  classes  of  land;  economic  classification  of  the 
land;  the  development  of  programs  of  utilization  for  the  different 
land  classes,  and  the  working  out  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  these 
programs. 

Members  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  of  the  Divisions  of  Soil  Tech- 
nology and  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  University  of  California, 
have  unselfishly  pooled  their  contributions  toward  general  objec- 
tives in  this  study. 

The  organization  of  the  planning  staff  was  made  possible  by  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  and  the  California  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  Through  the  cooperation  of  these  agencies,  a  field 
headquarters  has  been  established,  where  architects,  engineers, 
economists,  a  landscape  designer,  and  a  soil  specialist,  organized 
as  the  Sierra  Economic  Planning  Unit,  eat,  sleep,  and  work  to- 
gether, where  coordination  of  their  work  is  inevitable,  and  where, 
by  means  of  that  forced  coordination,  a  new  creative  power  repre- 
sented by  the  group,  rather  than  the  individual,  has  made  possible 
a  new  approach  to  land  use  planning. 
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This  new  approach  is  the  most  important  of  all  of  the  recent 
activities  of  the  planning  group  that  is  cooperating  in  the  Califor- 
nia foothill  counties.  It  is  an  attempt  to  translate  land  use  plan- 
ning in  terms  of  direct  and  immediate  benefits  to  the  families 
depending  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
investigations.  By  setting  aside  extensive  areas  for  pasture  and 
recreation,  for  the  reproduction  of  timber  to  be  logged  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  and  by  the  planning  of  permanent  industries, 
permanent  communities  can  be  designed  and  built,  which  can  take 
the  place  of  decadent  mining  and  lumbering  towns.  Returns  from 
grazing,  agricultural  crops,  lumbering  and  mining  can  be  integrated 
into  substantial  incomes,  and  a  livelihood  can  be  made  possible  in 
one  of  the  most  delightful  residence  areas  of  California. 

The  Sierra  Economic  Planning  Unit  has  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  this  kind  of  planning,  in  which  each  step  from  the  growing 
tree  to  the  cottage,  from  the  mineral  deposit  to  the  factory  payroll, 
from  the  grazing  herds  of  cattle  to  the  milk  fed  youngsters  around 
the  family  table,  has  been  followed  through  by  a  specialist,  trained 
to  the  task,  guided  by  the  mature  judgment  of  the  various  special- 
ists on  federal  and  university  staffs. 

Dr.  Weeks'  experience  and  observations  have  shown  the  plan- 
ners who  have  been  operating  in  urban  and  suburban  districts  a 
new  approach  to  their  problem.  Conferences  are  being  held  and 
each  group  is  finding  advantages  from  those  exchanges  and  that 
cooperation.  The  outcome  will  undoubtedly  be  the  development 
of  a  zoning  technique  for  application  in  some  of  the  areas  that  Dr. 
Weeks  is  working  in,  and  the  extension  of  urban  planning  on  a 
broader  scale. 

California,  like  Wisconsin,  is  expecting  to  continue  its  pioneer 
effort  in  zoning  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  effect  in  time  a 
rational  land  use  plan  for  the  entire  state.  It  will  be  based  upon 
economic  and  social  studies  of  the  most  thorough  character.  Its 
objective  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  human  welfare  and 
living  such  as  cannot  be  attained  under  any  system  of  haphazard, 
irresponsible  land  use  management. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  AND 
INDUSTRY 


THE  CONTROL  OF  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 

CARTER  GOODRICH,  Director,  Study  of  Population  Distribution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Does  a  paper  on  the  distribution  of  population  belong  on  a  pro- 
gram devoted  to  planning?  Is  it  a  subject  to  which  the  term 
controls  at  all  applicable?  Many  would  doubt  both  these  things. 
Among  them  is  surely  to  be  counted  the  writer  who  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a  gay  and  clever  satire 
on  an  organization  which  he  called  the  Planned  Population  Project. 
The  name  is  embarrassingly  close  to  that  of  the  organization  which 
I  represent,  and  the  nearest  he  could  get  to  any  relation  between 
population  and  planning  was  a  scheme  for  counting  porcupines  and 
polecats. 

I  suspect  there  are  many  like  him.  There  are  still  more  who 
resent  the  notion  of  applying  any  sort  of  control  to  the  movement 
of  people.  This,  they  feel,  runs  entirely  counter  to  the  American 
tradition.  To  be  sure,  a  historian  may  cast  some  doubt  on  this 
latter  doctrine.  Our  past  migrations  have  been  subject  to  rather 
more  control  and  planning  than  we  commonly  think.  We  do  not 
enjoy  recalling  it,  but  half  our  colonial  ancestors  came  to  America 
under  a  system— that  of  indenture— which  called  for  far  more  com- 
pulsion than  anyone  would  think  of  proposing  for  the  present  day. 
There  were  more  colonization  societies  concerned  in  the  westward 
movement  than  we  often  remember,  and  the  caravans  of  covered 
wagons  that  left  Missouri  for  the  West  would  never  have  reached 
their  destinations  without  organization  and  central  direction.  On 
a  national  scale,  also,  the  homestead  law  may  of  course  be  described 
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as  expressing  a  policy  of  population  distribution.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  precedents  the  feeling  against  controlling  population  move- 
ment is  a  natural  and  strong  one.  And  I  hasten  at  the  outset  to 
disclaim  any  notion  of  proposing  a  system  under  which  people  are 
to  be  ordered  about  without  reference  to  their  own  wishes. 

But  if  there  are  these  strong  feelings  against  the  planning  of 
population  distribution,  why  is  it  that  just  now  there  is  such  great 
interest  in  the  question  ?  Why  is  it  that  our  government  is  actually 
moving  people?  Why  is  it  that  still  larger  projects  of  controlled 
migration  are  being  proposed?  The  answer  is  that  we  are  more 
bewildered  about  the  placement  of  people  than  we  have  ever  been. 
The  question  is  forced  on  us  partly  by  the  present  unexampled  de- 
pression. When  people  are  out  of  work  by  the  millions,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  they  should  ask  more  urgently  than  before  where  to  go. 
Unfortunately,  however,  migration  can  furnish  very  little  of  the 
current  answer.  When  all  lines  of  employment  are  down  together, 
there  is  not  much  point  in  moving. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  basis  for  our  present  confusion  and  for  a 
growing  interest  in  the  problem  of  placement  of  the  people.  We  do 
not  know  where  they  should  go  even  when  and  if  prosperity  returns. 
In  our  past,  the  main  directions  of  opportunity  have  seemed  to  be 
relatively  clear.  While  the  frontier  remained,  there  was  one  course 
which  could  always  be  recommended.  Horace  Greeley's  advice 
was  easy  to  give.  In  recent  decades  the  cities  beckoned  with  an 
equally  clear  attraction.  But  now  the  frontier  outlet  is  closed  and 
at  least  for  the  present  the  city  gates  are  shut  also.  During  the 
decade  of  the  twenties,  manufacturing  employment,  on  which 
much  of  city  growth  had  been  based  in  the  past,  for  the  first  time 
showed  a  decline,  though  the  great  increases  in  commercial  and 
professional  occupations  kept  the  cities  growing.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  cities  have  actually  been  losing  population.  Will  the 
urban  occupations  grow  again  and  bring  back  the  persons  who  have 
retreated  to  the  farms?  And  if  they  do,  will  it  be  in  the  big  cities 
that  they  do  their  growing?  Here  is  part  of  the  reason  for  interest 
in  the  proposals  for  the  decentralization  of  industry  which  Dr. 
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Wilson  is  to  discuss  tonight.  These  relatively  new  and  very  sig- 
nificant suggestions  introduce  still  another  element  of  uncertainty 
into  the  situation.  Even  if  we  knew  what  lines  of  employment  were 
to  grow,  we  should  be  less  certain  than  before  where  they  will  grow. 
It  is  conceivable  that  occupations  which  we  have  always  confi- 
dently regarded  as  urban  may  be  urban  no  longer. 

For  many  reasons,  then,  it  is  no  longer  as  obvious  as  it  used  to  be 
where  people  should  go.  Now  that  that  is  true,  it  is  no  longer  so 
obvious  either  that  the  old  ways  were  so  good.  The  largely  un- 
planned movements  of  the  past  led  many  people  into  places  where 
it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  make  a  decent  living,  and  into  places  where 
their  settlement  was  socially  wasteful.  There  were  certainly 
regions  where  a  homestead  claim  was  quite  accurately  described 
by  contemporary  comment  as  a  man's  license  "to  starve  a  good 
woman  legally  to  death,"  and  there  are  regions  today  that  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  who  exclaimed  "Wrong 
Side  Up!"  when  he  first  saw  the  plow  turning  up  their  sod  spoke  not 
with  barbaric  ignorance  but  with  prophetic  wisdom.  Nor  are  these 
matters  of  purely  individual  concern.  If  men  plant  corn  on  too 
steep  a  hillside,  or  if,  in  Secretary  Ickes'  words,  they  "attempt  to 
grow  crops  on  land  the  stirring  of  which  by  the  plow  only  serves  to 
provide  dust  for  eroding  winds  to  blow  away,"  the  soil  lost  by 
erosion  is  an  irreplaceable  social  resource.  And  in  other  cases  there 
are  heavy  burdens  of  costs  which  arise  from  the  attempt  to  wed 
the  old  ideal  of  free  pioneering  with  the  newer  ideals  of  the  provi- 
sion of  social  services.  Thus  there  are  places  in  the  scattered  and 
unplanned  settlements  in  the  cut-over  country  of  the  northern 
Lakes  states  in  which  it  costs  State  and  county  far  more  every 
year  to  provide  schooling  and  transportation  and  roads  to  certain 
isolated  families  than  their  entire  holdings  are  worth.  Your  own 
organization  has  done  much  to  emphasize  the  social  costs  of  the 
unplanned  piling  up  in  the  centers  of  cities.  Both  in  the  failures 
of  individuals,  therefore,  and  in  the  social  costs  and  wastage  of 
natural  resources,  appear  new  and  compelling  motives  for  attempt- 
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ing  to  bring  planning  and  some  degree  of  guidance  into  the  field 
of  internal  migration. 

We  may  hate  to  think  of  planning  in  connection  with  population, 
but  apparently  we  have  to.  That  is  why  the  questions  are  being 
asked.  But  are  there  any  ways  of  answering  them  ?  To  try  to  find 
such  ways,  or  rather  to  make  a  first  reconnoitering  expedition  to 
see  where  they  might  be  found,  is  the  task  which  our  organization 
has  been  asked  to  undertake.  But  we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of 
our  attempt,  and  I  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  some  of  the 
directions  of  our  search.  We  think  we  can  learn  something  from 
a  careful  examination  of  different  areas  by  counties  and  groups  of 
counties.  For  one  thing,  we  can  find  out  what  regions  are  worst 
hit  just  now.  This  of  course  does  not  prove  that  they  will  not  be 
prosperous  with  business  recovery,  or  that  people  would  gain  by 
moving  from  them.  But  we  can  go  further  and  find  out  which  of 
these  same  regions  were  unusually  poor  even  before  the  depression. 
In  these  cases,  the  presumption  in  favor  of  moving  out  becomes 
stronger,  and  such  regions  we  can  examine  still  more  closely  by 
means  of  the  types  of  objective  evidence  brought  out  by  such  ex- 
perts as  those  you  have  called  in  on  your  program.  This  should  at 
least  teach  us  something  about  where  people  should  not  be.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  we  can  also,  where  the  figures  permit,  see  which 
of  these  regions  have  been  areas  of  emigration  in  recent  years  and 
which  have  been  areas  of  immigration.  This  should  have  signifi- 
cance for  two  reasons:  first,  to  indicate  whether  the  less  favored 
regions  have  been  clearing  themselves  out  by  natural  processes  or 
whether  population  has  been  damming  up  in  them;  and  second,  to 
raise  certain  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sending  people  into  regions 
where  past  experience  suggests  that  they  are  not  likely  to  stay.  It 
should  at  least  serve  as  a  caution  against  plans  for  pouring  popula- 
tion uphill. 

Another  approach,  no  less  essential  but  perhaps  more  difficult, 
is  that  of  an  attempt  to  see  in  what  fields  and  occupations  human 
energy  is  most  likely  to  be  needed.  At  the  very  outset  of  such  a 
study,  one  conclusion  appears  obvious.  That  is,  that  any  plan  for 
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increasing  the  proportion  of  man-power  engaged  in  agriculture 
represents  either  a  policy  of  despair  or  a  deliberate  choice  to  sacri- 
fice the  material  standard  of  living  to  certain  alternative  ideals. 
During  the  depression  there  has  been  a  genuine  and  substantial 
movement  back  to  the  land.  There  are  many  who  welcome  it,  and 
many  more  who  consider  that  it  represents  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuing rather  than  a  transitory  phenomenon.  But  if  this  were 
really  to  happen,  it  would  be  more  of  a  revolution  than  most  that 
bear  the  name.  It  would  mean  the  reversal  of  an  unbroken  process 
of  development  which  has  continued  in  every  country  which  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  modern  capitalism,  and  for  that  matter 
in  every  country  which  uses  the  machine  technology  under  any 
form  of  control.  Through  our  entire  history  the  percentage  of 
population  employed  in  farming  has  steadily  diminished.  Nor  is 
the  main  reason  hard  to  discover.  It  is  simply  that  our  productive 
machine  has  become  more  and  more  efficient,  and  therefore  that 
we  have  had  to  use  less  and  less  of  our  human  energy  in  producing 
food  and  have  been  able  to  free  more  and  more  of  it  for  the  produc- 
tion of  other  goods  and  services.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
demand  for  food  is  relatively  inelastic.  When  the  income  of  a 
person  or  a  nation  goes  up,  the  greater  share  of  the  increase  is 
spent  on  other  things.  When  the  income  of  a  nation  or  a  person 
goes  down,  it  is  not  in  food  that  the  greatest  cuts  are  made. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  determining  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other  variables  that  must 
be  considered.  The  situation  might  be  changed  by  increases  in  the 
demand  for  agricultural  products  other  than  food,  or  by  changes 
in  human  tastes  or  the  distribution  of  income.  A  revival  of  foreign 
trade  would  for  the  time  being  probably  help  agriculture  more  than 
it  would  industry,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  possibility  that 
variations  in  the  rates  of  improvement  in  efficiency  of  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  occupations  may  make  significant  changes 
in  the  picture.  But  none  of  these  forces  have  been  strong  enough 
in  the  past  to  offset  the  effect  on  the  distribution  of  man-power  that 
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has  resulted  from  the  great  increases  in  the  productivity  of  the 
economic  system  as  a  whole.  If  we  are  to  have  marked  improve- 
ments in  the  standard  of  living,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  we 
shall  use  still  smaller  percentages  of  our  man-power  on  the  farm. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  are  to  suffer  a  marked  decline  in  general 
per  capita  productivity,  it  seems  clear  that  we  shall  need  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  people  in  agriculture.  To  advocate  a  movement 
back  to  farming,  therefore,  means  one  or  the  other  of  two  things. 
Either  we  are  sure  our  economic  system  is  sliding  down  hill  and 
that  we  can  do  nothing  to  stop  it,  or  else  we  want  to  preserve  the 
social  values  of  the  farmer's  way  of  life  badly  enough  to  sacrifice  for 
them  a  possible  increase  in  the  material  standard  of  living. 

This  argument,  however,  does  not  apply  to  proposals  for  move- 
ment away  from  the  big  cities  that  do  not  involve  net  increases  in 
the  farming  population.  It  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  pro- 
posals for  the  decentralization  of  industry.  If  manufacturing 
moves  out  into  smaller  communities  and  if  many  of  the  wage- 
earners  engage  also  in  part-time  farming,  it  is  suggested  that  we 
may  avoid  many  of  the  city  ills  and  gain  many  of  the  advantages 
of  country  living  without  sacrificing  the  benefits  of  modern  tech- 
nology. The  prospect  held  out  is  an  attractive  one;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  movement  finds  many  advocates;  and  there  is 
no  project  within  our  field  of  inquiry  more  worthy  of  careful 
scrutiny.  But  it  is  also  one  that  bristles  with  difficulties.  So  far, 
we  bring  to  it  only  a  series  of  questions. 

First,  what  is  decentralization  for?  Is  it  to  decrease  the  burden 
on  industry  by  diverting  industrial  man-power  into  part-time  agri- 
culture, or  is  it  to  decrease  the  load  on  agriculture  by  turning 
farmers  into  part-time  industrialists?  It  cannot  be  both;  or  at 
least  it  cannot  be  both  as  a  net  direction  of  movement.  Which  way 
is  the  proposal  aimed? 

Second,  under  what  conditions  is  decentralization  practicable? 
What  branches  of  industry  can  afford  to  decentralize,  and  under 
what  conditions?  What  branches  of  agriculture  can  be  carried 
on  effectively  on  a  part-time  basis?  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
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danger  pointed  out  by  Lewis  Mumford,  himself  a  prophet  of  de- 
centralization, of  making  it  a  combination  of  "sub-manufacture 
and  sub-agriculture"?  We  cannot  afford  decentralization  at  too 
great  a  cost  in  productive  efficiency. 

Third,  under  what  conditions  is  decentralization  socially  desir- 
able? Is  the  purpose  to  raise  the  standard  of  life?  If  so,  whose 
standard?  If  the  effect  is  to  lower  the  wage  levels  won  by  urban 
workers  but  to  raise  the  standard  of  stranded  rural  populations, 
how  are  we  to  judge  between  the  two?  Is  it  to  increase  the  security 
of  livelihood?  If  so,  how  can  we  avoid  the  danger  that  it  may  do 
precisely  the  reverse?  The  point  requires  explanation.  The  hope 
for  increased  security  is  obvious  enough.  The  worker  has  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on  when  his  industrial  job  fails  him;  he  can  still 
raise  a  substantial  part  of  his  living.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
can  be  a  real  protection  to  that  fraction  of  the  wage-earners  who 
can  operate  under  the  system.  But  the  danger  is  the  less  obvious 
one  of  reducing  the  worker's  mobility.  The  possession  of  a  few 
acres  and  a  part-time  farm  would  act  as  a  powerful  tie  to  hold  a 
man  in  a  particular  place.  But  this  has  its  perils  even  in  times  of 
active  employment,  if  it  means  that  the  only  employer  is  a  single 
company.  There  are  good  social  reasons  for  questioning  any  plan 
that  involves  the  creation  of  more  company  towns.  And  if  the 
particular  employment  fails,  it  would  be  harder  for  the  part-time 
farmer  than  for  others  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  In  a  general  de- 
pression, to  be  sure,  this  would  be  no  hardship  since  there  is  no 
place  to  go  anyway;  but  when  one  industry  is  down  while  others 
are  prosperous,  the  loss  of  mobility  may  be  really  serious.  The 
farm  half  of  a  part-time  job  may  be  a  great  refuge  if  the  alternative 
is  no  job  at  all,  but  it  may  be  a  danger  rather  than  a  safeguard  if  it 
impedes  the  search  of  a  full  job  that  might  be  found  somewhere 
else.  It  is  a  balance  of  risks  and  remedies,  and  we  should  at  least 
examine  with  caution  any  proposals  that  would  decrease  the  mo- 
bility of  the  industrial  population  unless  at  the  same  time  they 
reduced  the  shiftings  of  industry  that  so  often  make  migration 
imperative. 
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Possibly,  then,  the  argument  points  to  the  need  of  standards  for 
decentralization.  Perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  movement 
should  not  be  encouraged  unless  the  real  standard  of  living  of  the 
workers  is  likely  to  be  as  high  as  it  would  be  if  industry  remained  in 
the  cities,  unless  some  of  the  amenities  of  city  living  can  be  carried 
out  into  the  countryside,  unless  the  workers  can  be  guaranteed 
genuine  protection  from  the  autocracy  and  paternalism  so  often 
associated  with  the  company  town,  and  unless  they  can  have  acces- 
sibility to  a  sufficient  diversity  of  industries  and  opportunities. 
Here  at  least  is  a  further  set  of  questions.  Can  the  last  of  these 
conditions  be  met  unless  decentralization  is  confined  to  manufac- 
turing areas  that  are  already  fairly  thickly  settled?  Can  it  be  met 
at  all  if  the  movement  is  pushed  out  to  remote  and  isolated  villages? 
And  by  what  means  can  the  other  assurances  be  provided?  Per- 
haps this  should  be  called  our  challenge  to  decentralizers,  but  it  is 
a  friendly  challenge. 

I  find  that  I  have  spent  almost  all  my  time  discussing  where 
people  should  go,  and  too  little  remains  to  explore  the  companion 
question  of  how  they  can  best  get  there.  But  this  contains  prob- 
lems hardly  less  difficult.  Will  labor  "flow"  from  the  point  of 
redundancy  to  the  point  of  need  as  smoothly  as  it  seems  to  do  in 
some  of  the  simpler  economic  textbooks?  To  what  extent  does  it 
need  to  be— if  not  "fetched"— at  least  guided  and  stimulated?  To 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  migration  be  an  organized  movement, 
and  if  so  how  should  the  migrants  be  selected  and  induced  to  move, 
and  how  can  they  best  put  themselves  together  in  the  new  com- 
munity? Even  twentieth-century  economists  should  approach 
this  problem  with  a  caution  inspired  by  Adam  Smith's  dictum  that 
"human  baggage  is  of  all  kinds  the  hardest  to  be  transported";  and 
no  one  should  tackle  it  in  America  without  an  awareness  of  the  vast 
differences  among  the  populations  which  may  need  to  move.  There 
is  no  one  set  of  methods  that  could  work  for  southern  mountaineers, 
for  negro  croppers  from  the  cotton  fields,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont  hill  towns,  for  recent  immigrants  in  parts  of  the  drought 
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country  clinging  to  the  only  properties  they  ever  owned,  and  for 
the  heterogeneous  masses  of  urban  workers. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  the  problem  a  hopeless  one. 
Certain  techniques  of  guidance  have  already  been  worked  out  by 
federal  and  state  authorities.  It  should  be  possible  to  post  sign- 
boards, and  if  necessary,  erect  barriers,  warning  people  off  from 
certain  directions  of  migration  that  are  sure  to  prove  individually 
unfortunate  and  socially  wasteful.  It  should  be  possible  to  provide 
through  the  Federal-State  Employment  Service  and  other  agencies, 
far  more  satisfactory  advice  as  to  employment  opportunities  than 
have  been  available  in  the  past.  There  are  untapped  possibilities 
in  vocational  re-direction.  And  there  may  well  be  significant  cases 
in  which  a  policy  of  governmental  encouragement  and  assistance 
in  the  transfer  of  populations  may  be  both  desirable  and  practicable. 
Such  a  program  offers  a  challenge  to  the  development  of  psychologi- 
cal and  administrative  and  political  techniques.  But  if  we  can  only 
learn  where  people  should  go,  it  ought  not  to  be  entirely  impossible 
to  devise  methods  of  helping  them  find  their  way. 

Migration  is  no  panacea.  Neither  by  moving  about  nor  by  stay- 
ing in  one  place,  neither  by  home  ownership  nor  by  freedom  from 
encumbrances,  can  people  make  themselves  safe  in  an  unstable 
economic  system.  Nor  could  the  control  of  internal  migration 
itself  bring  about  stability.  But  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce 
some  of  the  wastes  of  aimless  movement  and  of  misplaced  and 
stranded  populations,  and  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  build  a  more 
orderly  social  structure,  I  do  believe  that  some  degree  of  social 
guidance  of  migration  has  a  significant  part  to  play  in  a  general 
program  of  planning. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF 
DECENTRALIZATION 

M.  L.  WILSON,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Decentralization  of  industry  with  a  consequent  redistribution  of 
population  has  received  increasing  interest  and  attention  since  the 
beginning  of  the  depression.  Discussion  has  usually  involved  an 
integration  of  some  phase  of  agriculture  with  some  form  of  wage- 
paying  industry.  This  interest  has  roots  in  both  sentiment  and 
reason.  It  has  ranged  from  among  those  persons  and  groups  given 
to  wishful  thinking  which  is  best  expressed  in  the  feeling  of  the 
poem,  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"— the  Utopian  viewpoint— to 
persons  and  groups  given  to  hard,  practical  thinking.  But  the 
pressure  for  an  evolution  in  this  direction  exists  very  definitely  and 
it  has  created  an  obligation  for  those  with  responsibilities  for  rural 
and  urban  planning  to  assess  its  merits  and  shortcomings  so  as  to 
give  it  rational  direction. 

There  is  an  economic  background  of  this  interest  which  can  be 
roughly  classified  as  consisting  of  two  viewpoints;  the  view  of  those 
who  see  in  industrial  decentralization  and  its  consequences  a 
retreat;  and  those  who  regard  it,  if  properly  planned  and  directed 
as  a  step  toward  an  economy  of  more  widely  diffused  abundance. 

The  Technocrats  raised  the  ghost  of  permanent  unemployment 
for  a  great  many  workers  as  an  offshoot  of  invention  and  mechanical 
progress.  Even  now  there  is  widespread  belief  that  we  must  spread 
the  work,  establish  a  30-hour  week  or  in  some  wise  reduce  the  per 
capita  application  of  labor  in  recognition  of  the  advances  made  in 
the  machine  age.  This  would  mean  a  great  amount  of  time  un- 
utilized in  industry. 

When  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  was  set  up 
the  federal  government  established  the  principle  that  when  local 
communities  and  state  governments  could  not  assume  the  entire 
burden  of  relief,  the  federal  government  would  assume  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  the  consequences  of  unemployment,  not  alone  of  provid- 
ing food  and  shelter— but  of  seeking  to  find  means  and  methods 
of  returning  those  who  were  unemployed  to  a  basis  where  they 
could  again  shift  for  themselves. 

Besides  the  broad  interest  of  the  government  in  this  subject, 
there  are  other  definite  interests  which  must  be  weighed  by  the 
planners  who  investigate  this  field.  There  is  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture, of  industry,  of  the  unemployed  themselves,  all  arising  out 
of  a  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  decentralization  and  its 
effects  on  their  future.  And  there  is  the  interest  of  the  social 
philosopher— whose  interest  and  that  of  the  planners  are  most 
nearly  identical. 

From  early  time  we  have  had  a  movement  from  country  to  city 
—actually  from  farm  to  industry.  This  migration  has  been 
halted— indeed,  since  the  full  force  of  the  depression  starting  in 
1929  it  has  been  thrown  into  reverse.  More  than  two  million 
people  it  is  conservatively  estimated  have  returned  to  abandoned 
farms,  to  poor  land  and  to  the  homes  of  relatives  in  an  effort  to 
escape  the  plague  of  unemployment.  This  backflow  has  taken 
place  during  a  time  when  the  opportunity  for  commercial  family 
farming  has  been  at  an  extremely  low  point. 

Because  of  contracted  markets  and  increased  capacity  to  pro- 
duce—even the  greatest  amounts  which  society  could  consume— 
agriculture  is  finding  itself  with  a  problem  of  surplus  population. 
Land  use  planning,  centering  about  the  principles  of  concentrating 
production  on  the  better  lands  cannot  ignore  the  problem  of  the 
thousands  living  on  marginal  or  submarginal  lands — who  even  in 
times  of  better  and  more  stable  commodity  prices  have  been,  and 
will  be,  unable  to  achieve  an  American  standard  of  living — loose 
as  our  interpretation  of  that  standard  may  be. 

Students  of  agricultural  production  find  that  of  six  million  fami- 
lies on  farms,  most  of  the  commercial  production  is  centered  in 
the  hands  of  about  four  million,  or  60  per  cent.  They  find  also 
that  expansion  of  farm  production,  if  it  comes,  will  likely  be 
absorbed  by  the  60  per  cent  because  they  have  the  best  lands,  the 
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equipment  and  the  technical  skill  to  take  up  the  slack.  In  other 
words  there  are  two  million  farm  families,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  those  students,  who  do  not  produce  much  for  sale,  whose  in- 
comes are  low,  who  generally  occupy  the  poorest  lands  and  for 
whom  better  opportunities  must  be  created  if  they  are  to  enjoy  an 
average  standard  of  living.  And,  appraising  the  realities  of  the 
farm  situation  and  outlook,  these  students  conclude  that  these 
opportunities  must  be  in  the  direction  of  industry  for  incomes  will 
not  be  available  for  them  in  agriculture. 

Recognizing  the  facts  of  the  requirements  for  farm  products,  they 
reason  that  this  demand  is  relatively  inelastic  because  the  human 
stomach  can  consume  only  certain  maximum  amounts  of  food,  but 
that  the  requirement  for  industrial  products  is  very  elastic.  They 
believe  that  the  realization  of  higher  average  standards  of  living 
must  come  through  greater  industrial  activity  and  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  must  be  made  dependent  on  industry 
in  the  future. 

Without  attempting  to  reduce  the  broad  term  "decentraliza- 
tion" to  specific  definition,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  factors 
which  interest  industry  and  labor.  We  are  lamentably  lacking  in 
economic  data  bearing  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, all  factors  considered,  of  the  large  versus  the  small  industrial 
plant.  We  need  criteria  of  the  differences  of  production,  living 
and  other  costs. 

We  can  obtain,  for  instance,  a  better  measurement  of  the 
effects  of  rapid  truck  delivery  upon  the  location  of  industry.  We 
should  know  more  about  the  tendency  of  doing  business  with 
small  retail  and  wholesale  stocks.  This  trend,  noticeable  before 
the  depression,  has  greatly  shortened  the  time  between  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  numerous  commodities,  especially  in  the  case  of 
seasonal  goods.  We  have  no  accurate  measure  of  what  appears 
to  be  an  unquestioned  tendency  towards  more  decentralized  loca- 
tions on  the  part  of  certain  industries  or  the  marked  tendency  to 
bring  many  types  of  industries  nearer  the  sources  of  raw  materials. 
We  need  a  better  measurement  of  the  factors  which  have  deter- 
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mined  the  location  of  industries  in  recent  years  and  the  forces  now 
controlling  location  compared  to  those  which  ruled  in  former  years. 

The  present  paucity  of  clear  economic  evidence  extends  to  the 
field  of  anticipating  markets.  A  great  many  proponents  of  small 
industrial  communities  when  pressed  as  to  how  a  cash  income  is  to 
be  provided  the  workers,  come  back  with  the  same  solution.  They 
would  establish  handicrafts,  canneries,  and  small  fruit  processing 
plants.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  handicraft 
market  is  very  limited  and  that  fatalities  among  small  canneries 
are  great  when  they  try  to  supply  more  than  local  market  needs. 

There  are  some  industrial  engineers  who  believe  that  the  changed 
situation  in  industry  brought  about  by  attempting  to  keep  low 
inventories  and  the  possibilities  of  quick  transportation  both  of 
finished  products  and  raw  materials— plus  the  lower  overhead  costs 
of  living  in  small  communities,  is  going  to  change  rapidly  the  whole 
industrial  picture  of  the  United  States.  They  look  for  readjust- 
ments which  will  increase  seasonal  or  part  time  employment.  This, 
with  the  tendency  toward  shorter  working  hours,  will  create  more 
leisure  time  which  workers  will  want  to  utilize  to  their  economic 
advantage.  If  industries  are  decentralized,  some  of  this  leisure 
time  may  well  be  spent  in  gardening. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  indus- 
try's relationship  to  decentralization— the  future  labor  policy.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  uniform  or  flat  labor  wage  scales  throughout 
the  country,  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  worker  located  where 
living  costs  are  lowest.  But  we  may  have  lower  wage  scales  in 
areas  where  the  living  costs  are  lower.  Whether  labor  accepts 
the  lower  wage  scale  will  depend  somewhat  on  its  valuation  of  the 
advantages  of  a  decentralized  location. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  many  employers  do  and 
want  to  continue  to  regard  labor  as  a  kind  of  commodity  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  impersonal  way.  They  want  a  reservoir  of  labor. 
This  type  of  employer  objects  to  a  personal  relationship  which 
sets  up  a  sense  of  obligation  in  time  of  unemployment.  Quite  a 
number  of  industrialists  have  told  me  that  they  object  to  decen- 
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tralized  locations  because  it  might  tend  to  place  them  "at  the 
mercy"  of  a  limited  number  of  wage-earning  people.  And  the 
workers  desire  to  be  so  located  that  they  have  a  reservoir  of  indus- 
tries where  they  can  find  jobs.  Many  have  raised  substantial 
objections  to  a  location  in  a  single  industry  village. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  renewal  of 
opportunities  for  close  contact  with  the  soil  as  an  influence  toward 
better  health,  toward  a  better  environment  for  the  raising  of  fami- 
lies, toward  a  better  opportunity  for  producing  vegetables,  fruits 
and  other  things  which  people  cannot  now  afford  to  buy,  but  for 
which  they  have  a  need.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  these  claims. 
But  we  do  know  that  transfer  of  people  from  the  city,  particularly 
those  without  rural  background,  does  not,  presto,  convert  them 
into  able  horticulturists  or  even  gardeners. 

Students  of  relief  expenditures  have  reported  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  family  located  on  the  land  is  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  in  cities.  This  would  appear  to  warrant  a 
belief  that  there  is  at  least  a  higher  degree  of  security  on  the  land 
for  unemployed  than  in  the  city.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are 
very  definite  reasons  why  the  land  cannot  serve  as  the  poorhouse 
for  the  castoffs  of  industry.  The  high  tax  loads  and  the  high  tax 
delinquencies  in  rural  communities  cannot  be  ignored. 

My  own  interest  in  decentralized  industrial  communities  has 
led  me  to  think  of  three  types  which  hold  more  or  less  promise  in 
our  future  development.  The  first  type  is  the  satellite  garden  city, 
a  type  that  can  be  used  much  more  freely  in  the  field  of  metropoli- 
tan regional  planning.  The  second  is  the  rural-industrial  village, 
a  more  obscure  development  consisting  either  of  a  group  of  small 
industries  or  of  one  or  more  medium  or  large  plants  with  con- 
siderable space  within  easy  distance  for  residence  plots  of  an  acre 
or  more.  The  third  type  involves  the  establishment  of  industry 
in  areas  now  devoted  to  commercial  family  farming.  Possibly  this 
type  will  need  workers  from  other  areas,  including  cities,  but  the 
labor  requirements  would  largely  be  supplied  from  the  surplus  farm 
population  existing  in  the  area. 
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Discussion  centers  about  the  development  of  these  three  types 
and  there  is  strong  pressure,  brought  to  the  front  by  the  rabid 
search  for  a  panacea,  which  has  developed  certain  fallacies  as  to 
their  possibilities.  Economic  laws,  however,  are  as  certain  to 
assert  themselves  in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree  as  they  are  in 
a  cloud  of  smoke  from  a  belching  furnace. 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  we  have  no  need  for  the  labor  of  many 
now  without  jobs.  Economists  agree  that  we  have  no  unemployed 
until  we  have  satisfied  all  our  needs  and  fulfilled  our  wants.  We 
do  not  have  overproduction.  We  have,  rather,  a  lack  of  balance,  a 
breakdown  in  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  proportionality  or 
a  stoppage  in  the  two  way  current  of  exchange.  Examined  realis- 
tically we  know  that  there  is  widespread  present  unemployment, 
and  that  there  are  numerous  adjustments  to  be  made  before  the 
currents  of  exchange  will  operate  as  they  should. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  the  city  is  the  exclusive  breeder  and 
custodian  of  poverty.  This  idea  seems  to  be  widespread.  It  fails 
to  reckon  with  the  facts  of  economic  distress  in  rural  areas,  best 
demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of  rural  families  on  relief  rolls. 
The  existence  of  rural  slums,  comparable  with  the  worst  slums  of 
the  city,  should  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  many  rural  areas 
where  there  is  always  a  depression.  The  surest  method  of  driving 
out  poverty  is  income.  Sun-kissed  valleys  and  fields  may  be  good 
for  the  soul,  but  they  may  fail  utterly  to  solve  the  problem  of 
income. 

The  third  popular  fallacy  is  that  life  in  the  rural  areas  obviates 
the  necessity  for  income— that  self-subsistence  is  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  fact  is  that  life  in  the  country,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
advancing  civilization  instead  of  a  retreat  to  the  standards  of  the 
jungle,  requires  cash  income  and  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  it. 

The  possibilities  and  limitations  of  home  production  on  a  small 
tract  of  land  can  be  fairly  well  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  a  recent 
dietary  study  made  by  Stiebling  and  Ward  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
set  up  four  standard  diets  and  computed  the  quantities  and  types 
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of  food  for  each.  Examining  the  food  volume  for  an  adequate  diet 
at  moderate  cost  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children,  ages 
8,  12,  and  15,  we  find  that  this  family  of  five  would  require  850 
pounds  of  flour  and  cereals.  It  would  not  be  practical  on  a  small 
farm  to  raise  either  the  wheat  or  the  cereals.  One  thousand,  four 
hundred  sixty  quarts  of  fluid  milk  and  166^  pounds  of  butter 
would  be  required.  A  good  milch  cow  would  supply  this  need,  but 
dairy  production  from  one  cow,  beside  its  possible  shortcomings 
from  a  standpoint  of  sanitation  and  health,  is  unlikely  to  be  efficient 
to  the  extent  of  justifying  investment  in  barn,  pasture  and  feed. 

The  family  would  require  120  pounds  of  fats— bacon,  salt  pork, 
and  other  types — and  85  pounds  of  lean  meat,  fish,  and  poultry. 
Certainly  the  production  of  meat  animals  appears  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Neither  can  the  family  produce  the  385  pounds  of  sugar  and 
the  250  pounds  of  citrus  fruits  required. 

The  family  would  require  550  pounds  of  apples,  pears  and 
peaches.  In  most  areas  these  could  be  produced  in  a  family 
orchard,  allowing  for  time  for  growth  of  the  trees  and  for  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  caring  for  the  trees. 

Now  we  come  to  the  garden.  Here  family  production  suffers  no 
such  handicap  as  is  involved  in  the  staples.  The  family  would 
require  880  pounds  of  potatoes  and  1,285  pounds  of  vegetables,  all 
of  which  it  could  produce.  It  would  require  85  dozen  eggs.  About 
15  laying  hens  could  supply  this  need  without  extensive  expendi- 
tures for  poultry  house,  runs  or  feed. 

The  social  philosophers,  in  examining  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  movement  from  the  city,  weigh  the  possibilities 
of  achieving  better  diets  through  a  pattern  of  living  made  possible 
in  a  rural  industrial  community  coupled  with  income  from  a 
decentralized  industry.  As  they  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the 
machine  age  and  interpret  this  meaning  in  terms  of  philosophical 
value  and  the  real  business  of  living,  they  divide  into  two  schools. 
One  school  holds  that  society  is  capable  of  infinite  readjustment 
and  that  the  machine  age  gives  us  adequate  reasons  for  the  city, 
that  there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  in  great  centers  of  popula- 
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tion— it  is  simply  a  matter  of  making  necessary  social  and  economic 
adjustments. 

The  other  school  of  social  philosophy  looks  at  the  advance  of 
machinery  and  doubts  whether  we  have  been  able  to  digest  it.  It 
looks  toward  simplification  of  the  economic  organism  so  as  to  make 
individuals  less  dependent  upon  the  smooth  working  of  the  compli- 
cated social  and  economic  structure.  This  school  thinks  a  good 
deal  in  terms  of  the  individual  family  unit  and  in  terms  of  a  much 
wider  distribution  of  industry.  It  wants  a  greater  sense  of  and  a 
greater  actual  security  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  the  family; 
a  release  of  the  instinct  of  individual  initiative  rather  than  com- 
plete dependence  on  a  highly  specialized  factory  system.  It  wants 
the  personal  relationship  between  employer  and  employee  retained 
and  it  sees  in  smaller  units  of  industry,  providing  they  measure  up 
to  economic  laws  governing  efficiency,  a  means  to  that  end.  It 
also  sees  that  there  are  desirable  features  in  establishing,  in  asso- 
ciation with  decentralization  of  industry,  a  pattern  of  living  where 
every  family  might  have .  its  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  On  philo- 
sophical grounds  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be, 
for  an  economic  organization  based  on  decentralization  of  indus- 
trial plants  and  the  gradual  reorientation  and  redistribution  of 
the  workers. 

Secretary  Wallace,  in  his  recent  book,  "New  Frontiers,"  in  the 
final  chapter,  where  he  discusses  "Beyond  the  Frontier,"  catches 
the  spirit  of  this  view  where  he  says:  "I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
eventually  the  physical  manifestation  of  the  new  frontier  will  con- 
sist in  considerable  measure  of  thousands  of  self-subsistence  home- 
stead communities  properly  related  to  decentralized  industry.  Out 
of  these  communities  gradually  developed  will  slowly  emerge  many 
cooperative  ideas  of  profound  significance  to  the  New  World." 
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THIRTY  YEARS  OF  CONSERVATION  AND 
PLANNING 

J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND,  Past  President,  American  Civic  Association 

When  at  the  first  White  House  Conference  on  National  Re- 
sources, held  in  1908,  conservation  was  mentioned,  many  people 
did  not  even  know  what  the  word  meant.  There  occurred  for  a 
considerable  time  much  "conversation,"  and  then  some  of  our 
friends  who  were  being  disturbed  by  the  new  idea,  called  it  "con- 
fiscation," later  changing  the  point  of  view  to  that  of  "consterna- 
tion"! The  very  idea  was  then  new,  and  therefore  dubious! 

Thirty  years  ago  parks  of  any  sort  were  relatively  few  and  far 
between,  and  those  we  had  were  poor  enough.  Poles  and  wires 
were  much  more  in  evidence  then  than  now.  Smoke  abatement 
had  only  just  begun.  The  mosquito  was  a  public  menace.  Bill- 
boards were  with  us  and  were  more  blatant  than  they  are  now. 

Beginning  at  once  after  its  formation  in  1904  on  its  work  of 
making  American  communities  better  places  to  live  in,  the  first 
act  of  national  conservation  promoted  by  the  American  Civic 
Association  was  to  institute  effort  to  save  Niagara  Falls  from 
complete  exploitation  for  dynamic  power  by  the  state  of  New  York 
and  the  province  of  Ontario.  At  its  Cleveland  meeting  in  1905, 
Volney  Rogers,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  had  pointed  out  that  under 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  the  use  of  Niagara  Falls  for  power  pur- 
poses might  be  illegal,  as  that  ordinance  had  provided  that  the 
whole  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
including  water-courses,  cataracts,  "and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween" were  to  be  "forever  free."  Then  came  effort  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  in  1906  the  passage  of  the  Burton  Bill, 
which  gave  jurisdiction  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  to  the  governments 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  limited  the  amount  of  water 
that  could  be  diverted  for  power  purposes  and  proposed  the  enact- 
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ment  of  a  treaty  to  the  same  effect.  That  treaty  was  finally  de- 
clared in  1910. 

Public  opinion  was  built  up  around  the  thought  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  were  more  valuable  as  a  scenic  asset  than  as  a  power  asset. 
In  1926,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  International  Niagara  Control  Board  was 
created,  including  one  civilian  member  from  each  country  and  one 
engineer  from  each  country.  I  was  made  the  civilian  member,  and, 
incidentally,  have  recently  been  reappointed,  or  continued  as  such, 
by  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Early  in  this  period  the  American  Civic  Association  made 
national  parks  its  great  concern.  During  the  Taft  administration 
it  was  discovered  that  in  Washington  there  was  not  one  whole  desk 
nor  the  whole  time  of  any  one  clerk  given  to  these  great  national 
possessions.  Representations  made  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ballinger  brought  about  the  framing  of  a  National  Park  Act,  which 
could  not  be  put  through  the  existing  Congress.  Early  in  the 
Wilson  administration  I  presented  to  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
just  nine  days  after  his  appointment,  this  situation.  He  said:  "If 
what  you  say  is  true,  the  national  parks  are  in  exactly  the  same 
shape  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  would  be  if  it  operated 
its  trains  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  without  a  dis- 
patcher!" 

Mr.  Lane  acted  at  once,  and  a  National  Park  Act  was  passed  by 
that  Congress. 

Under  the  late  Stephen  T.  Mather,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  the  national 
parks  got  off  to  a  great  start,  and  under  his  successors,  Horace  A. 
Albright  and  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  that  start  has  been  continued  to 
this  day.  The  superb  system  which  does  such  vast  beneficence  to 
the  United  States  has  constantly  increased  in  extent  and  in  impor- 
tance, with  never  a  scandal  and  always  in  high  efficiency.  Citizen 
backing,  largely  through  the  American  Civic  Association,  has  been 
always  with  the  system,  and  when  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  Mr.  Ickes,  took  charge,  he  gave  the  fullest  possible  assent 
to  the  propriety  of  the  situation. 

Of  course  planning  was  always  in  the  view  of  the  American  Civic 
Association.  Its  national  work  really  began  with  the  telling  in 
more  than  a  hundred  American  cities  of  what  was  then  called  "The 
Harrisburg  Plan"  of  procedure.  With  the  aid  of  the  great  periodi- 
cals of  the  country,  the  value  and  necessity  of  orderly  planned 
progress  was  enforced.  Two  Texas  cities,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
bear  the  marks  of  this  effort  today.  It  was  a  great  worker  in  the 
American  Civic  Association,  George  E.  Kessler,  who  worked 
wonders  in  Kansas  City,  in  St.  Louis,  in  Cincinnati.  Scores  of 
other  cities  have  been  encouraged  in  the  same  direction. 

Out  of  workers  in  the  American  Civic  Association  was  consti- 
tuted what  is  known  as  the  "Hoover  Committee"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  under  which  more  than  half  the  states  and  a 
full  thousand  of  communities  have  accepted  and  are  using  the 
model  zoning  and  planning  propositions. 

All  the  time  the  American  Civic  Association  keeps  on  with  its 
effort  for  better  community  entrances,  for  improved  water  fronts, 
for  orderly  shade  tree  development,  and  most  of  all  for  that  sort 
of  enlightened  civic  consciousness  which  should  prevent  any  such 
national  depression  disturbance  as  that  of  1929.  We  have  leader- 
ship and  a  sound  planning  programme,  based  not  only  on  eco- 
nomics but  on  that  kind  of  conservation  that  necessarily  includes 
beauty. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

APPRECIATION 

The  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  and  the  American 
Civic  Association  at  the  joint  conference  in  Saint  Louis,  October 
22-24,  1934,  wish  to  express  their  hearty  gratitude  to 

Mayor  Bernard  F.  Dickmann  of  the  city  of  Saint  Louis 
The  City  Plan  Commission  and  staff 
The  Regional  Plan  Association  of  Saint  Louis 
The  Saint  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Saint  Louis 
Convention  and  Publicity  Bureau 

for  their  kindly  hospitality  and  for  the  great  amount  of  painstaking 
work  which  they  have  done  to  make  our  meeting  successful,  and  for 
enabling  us  to  see  the  results  of  the  development  of  city  planning 
ideals,  from  their  recognition  by  Saint  Louis  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  city  planning  movement,  down  to  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  present  time. 

STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

WHEREAS,  At  the  25th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning  held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  October 
1933,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  designate  Planning  as  a  "Public  Work." 

AND  WHEREAS,  State  and  Regional  Planning  has  developed  to  an 
amazing  degree  within  the  short  period  of  one  year. 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  express  their  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Board  and  other 
Federal  Officers  for  their  assistance  rendered  to  the  several  states 
in  establishing  State  and  Regional  Planning  Boards,  through  which 
agencies  we  expect  that  the  general  recovery  of  the  nation  will  be 
expedited. 

WHEREAS,  There  are  now  41  State  Planning  Boards  and  2 
Regional  Boards  established  and  functioning. 
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AND  WHEREAS,  The  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
believe  the  work  of  these  various  Boards  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  assisting  in  rinding  the  quickest  and  most  logical  solution  to  our 
present  economic  problems,  and  equally  important  in  guiding  and 
protecting  the  economic  and  social  development  of  our  country. 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  by  such  appropriate  action  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  adopt,  offer  their  assistance  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  to  the 
National  Resources  Board,  toward  the  creation  of  State  Planning 
Boards  in  every  state,  and  in  the  completion,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  of  the  organization  of  Regional  Boards  throughout  the 
country. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  PLANNING 

WHEREAS,  During  the  past  year  Planning  has  fortunately 
evolved  in  one  aspect  into  the  necessary  and  more  general  consider- 
ation of  land  economics  and  natural  resources,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  State  and  Regional  Planning  Boards. 

AND  WHEREAS,  This  development  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  nevertheless  local  problems  of  planning 
still  maintain  the  same  importance  as  heretofore,  and  are  problems 
which  may  be  solved  only  by  such  local  agencies. 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  give  serious  consideration  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  activity  in  City  and  County  Planning. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  organization  urge  and  work 
toward  close  cooperation  between  the  various  State  Planning 
Boards  and  the  various  planning  agencies  of  smaller  political  units, 
so  that  the  American  theory  of  Home  Rule  may  be  maintained  and 
local  planning  problems  may  not  be  over-shadowed  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Regional  Problems. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TWENTY- SEVENTH 
CONFERENCE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Term  Ends  1935 

HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  317  North  llth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WALTER  BLUCHER,  Water  Board  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Louis  BROWNLOW,  Director,  Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  850 

East  56th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  N.  DARLING,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
COL.  U.  S.  GRANT,  3o,  2117  Le  Roy  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHARLES  F.  LEWIS,  Director,  The  Buhl  Foundation,  1114  Farmers'  Bank 

Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Term  Ends  1936 
HERBERT  L.  BADGER,  General  Manager,  Bell  Telephone  Company  o'f 

Pennsylvania,  1835  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  BETTMAN,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FREDERIC  A.  DELANO,  1016  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HENRY  V.  HUBBARD,  Robinson  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Missouri,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Term  Ends  1937 

CAREY  H.  BROWN,  202  Vassar  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL  N.  DANA,  Chairman,  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, 220  New  Federal  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

A.  P.  GREENSFELDER,  Chairman,  University  City  Plan  Commission,  7041 
Lindell  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  B.  HARRISON,  1015  Columbia  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

HENRY  T.  MC!NTOSH,  District  Chairman,  National  Resources  Board, 
Albany,  Ga. 

CHARLES  M.  MODERWELL,  District  Chairman,  National  Resources  Board, 
817  New  Post  Office  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

JOHN  NOLEN,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  not  yet  held  a  meeting  for  organization 

and  election  of  officers. 
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